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REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


N more than one occasion during the present Session, 
\J Mr. Disraewti has contrived, by an ill-timed attack, to 
give the Government an unexpected victory; but he would 
have been more than ordinarily maladroit if he had failed in 
the easy task of exposing the general ill-success of Minis- 
terial legislation. Lord PaALmMEeRsTon may console himself for 
his numerous discomfitures by the reflection, that the 
majority which occasionally rallies round him would have 
defeated the measures of any other party leader still more 
summarily. A personal attack offers the most favourable 
opportunity on which the Premier can join issue with his 
opponents. It is not easy to rest an official apology for 
doing nothing on the merits of the case; but, fortunately, 
Mr. Disraett cares nothing about any of the Bills 
which have been lost, or dropped, or withheld. The only 
question which interests the leader of the Opposition is, 
whether the Government has forfeited the confidence, or 
rather the votes, of the House of Commons. The general 
dissatisfaction which is felt with a Ministry that still rests 
on popular support, required another mouthpiece. 

The Session has certainly not been glorious to the Govern- 
mentorsatisfactory tothe country. Itis difficult to say whether 
the Ministry is strong or weak. Against votes of censure 
and direct motions of hostility, Lord Patmerston can 
command an overwhelming majority; but he can scarcely 
carry a Bill through Committee in either House of Parlia- 
ment. It is said, with some truth, that the bonds of party 
discipline have become inconveniently relaxed, so that official 
influence no longer furnishes sufficient power to work the 
machinery of legislation ; and it may be admitted that the 
present condition of the House of Commons requires the exer- 
cise, on the part of a Minister, of extraordinary tact, foresight, 
andenergy. But it is the proper business of a Government to 
find the means of governing. The present Premier has been 
unremitting in his personal attendance in the House of 
Commons, and he has at least the negative preference of the 
country in his favour; and if three-fourths of the Ministerial 
measures have been rejected, the fault lies principally in the 
carelessness with which they have been devised, and in the 
consequent listless indifference with which they have been 
prosecuted. The repeated defeats which have gradually dis- 
credited the Government have nevertheless been found 
compatible with its continuance; yet, although it must be 
acknowledged that none of the proposals which have failed 
were worth a change of Ministry, it may be laid down as a 
general rule that small measures ought only to be intro- 
duced with a certainty of success, whilst bad ones may 
safely be entrusted to the activity of private members. 

The intended commercial changes which were announced 
in the Speech from the Throne were for the most part 
just and reasonable ; but they involved many disputed ques- 
tions, and they have never been earnestly advocated by the 
Government. Mr. Lowe was left to fight the Ministerial 
battle almost single-handed, and his colleagues were per- 
haps gratified by the indiscretion which sacrificed the Bill for 
relieving shipping from oppressive charges. At a later 
period of the Session, it was evident that the project for facili- 
tating commercial loans was practically an open question ; and 
the House of Commons cannot be expected to regard with 
especial deference a Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
who is but nominally supported by the Cabinet. All the com- 
mercial Bills would have been carried through with ease by 
Sir Ropert Peet when he was Premier, or by Mr. GLADSTONE 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir CornewAL 
Lewis may find, in the Parliamentary history of 1856, new 
materials for his lively Essay on the /nfluence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion. 

With few exceptions, the remaining Ministerial measures 


deserved the fate which they experienced. The Life Peerage 


| experiment found ingenious supporters in argument, but 


a sound practical instinct would have instantly suggested 
that, right or wrong, it was impossible that it should succeed. 
The majority of the House of Lords, after defeating the 
attempt of the Government, fell with ludicrous precipitancy 
into a similar error ; and the Ministers made the mistake of 
adopting Lord Dersy’s blunder, after failing in their own. 
The warning that they were tempting inevitable discomfiture 
was once more uttered in vain. The vote of the House of 
Commons on the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill proved, not that 
the Government was weak in numerical support, but that its 
policy was confused and careless, Had the measure passed, 
the Opposition would have claimed the credit of a victory, 
without having incurred a corresponding liability to the con- 
sequences of defeat. 

One important Bill which was thrown over in a morning 
sitting has scarcely received the notice which it deserves. 
The Public Health Board has, as the law at present stands, 
one year to live, and very little that is important to do; and 
the clever officials connected with the department not 
unnaturally desired to contrive for themselves sufficient work 
to render their continued existence indispensable. Of late 
years, provincial communities have shown a constantly 
decreasing desire to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Health Acts, and even where new districts are constituted, 
the functions of the Central Board are almost entirely 
ceremonial. There is no reason why an Under-Secretary or 
head clerk at the Home Office or Board of Trade should not 
despatch an engineer, whenever occasion may require, to 
visit any town for the purpose of reporting on its sanitary 
condition. The official surveyor always reports that there 
is ground for applying the powers of the Act—the Secretary, 
by direction of the President, always adopts the reports, and 
issues the necessary provisional order—and at the end of the 
Session an Act is always passed through both Houses, con- 
firming the proceedings of the Board. From the beginning 
to the end of the transaction, no official person is called 
upon to exercise any discretion whatever. The practice of 
issuing the apocryphal Blue-books which Mr. Cuapwick 
formerly compiled has been happily exploded; and conse- 
quently, the Board of Health is in the singular position of a 
permanent institution deriving its origin from a temporary 
agitation which has already subsided. 

When Sir Bensamin HA was at the Health Office, he 
brought forward a Bill for the purpose of investing the de- 
partment with the widest and most heterogeneous functions. 
It was proposed that the Local Boards should, with the con- 
sent of their superiors in London, assume powers which, 
except by the operation of special laws, have never been 
entrusted to any corporation. Private property was to be 
taken compulsorily, not only for sanitary purposes, but for 
markets and other works of supposed public utility. Al- 
though, however, the obvious intention of the measure was 
to aggrandize the Central Board, all the duties would, as 
now, have been discharged by the local functionaries. The 
extravagance of the proposal caused its withdrawal before 
the second reading, and soon afterwards the ambitious 
President was promoted to the duty of organizing abortive 
Sunday bands and spoiling St. James’s Park. Mr. Cowper 
was so imprudent as to adopt a part of the measure framed 
by his predecessor; and the Public Health Bill of the pre- 
sent year actually contained a clause by which the Orders of 
the Board were, in certain cases, to have the force of Acts 
of Parliament, and the effect of repealing all local statutes. 
The gas and water companies took alarm at the intended 
inroad on their property; and, when they had succeeded 
in obtaining the withdrawal of the more obnoxious pro- 
visions, the portion of the Bill which remained was com- 
paratively harmless, and altogether unnecessary. The de- 
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feat experienced by the Government ought to satisfy Lord 
Pautmerston that it is highly inexpedient to multiply 
secondary independent departments. No office will be 
trusted by Parliament with the exercise of a large discretion, 
unless it is represented by one of the principal Ministers. 
It is far more advisable to multiply the subdivisions of the 
Home Office or the Board of Trade than to create separate 
Parliamentary functionaries ; aud Prime Ministers and Secre- 
taries of State show their practical judgment in the inva- 
riable discouragement by which they repress the ambition 
of suburdinate colleagues. The solitary success of the Go- 
vernment in passing the Vice-President of Council Bill will 
probably furnish a fresh illustration of the same constitutional 
tendency. The new functionary will be merely the organ 
of his chief in the Upper House ; and the office-work might 
be done as well, or better, by the Permanent Secretary of 
the department. If the Committee of Council is to exercise 
a large discretion, its policy must be regulated by the Pre- 
sident, while the mere routine duties certainly require no 
Parliamentary Minister. Of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill 
and the Divorce Bill, it is enough to remark that they were 
introduced too late,and pushed forward with little earnestness. 
In almost every other instance, Parliament has been justified 
in rejecting the measures of the Government. 

It is scarcely possible that legislation can be thus suspended 
during another Session. It is creditable to the House of 
Commons to have maintained in power, after the conclusion of 
the war, the Ministry which had enjoyed the good fortune of 
negotiating a peace, and it is well that all Europe should un- 
derstand that neither Parliament nor the nation is capricious 
and unjust ; but the debt which was due has been abundantly 
paid, and further tenure of office must be purchased by 
active services. It is not so great an evil that new laws 
should be suspended as that the Legislature should be reduced 
to barrenness and idleness. The Ministers for the time 
being are the chosen leaders of Parliament, as well as the 
chiefs of the executive Government; and it is their business 
to select from the mass of desirable measures those which 
are at once urgent and practicable. A defeat is generally a 
proof that they have misunderstood or neglected their duties. 

The more interesting political events of the last six months 
have had little connexion with Parliamentary proceedings. It 
now seems difficult tv realize the fact that the QuEEN’s Speech 
was delivered in a time of war, before the Plenipotentiaries 
met at Paris. The interval which has left domestic legis- 
lation a blank has largely modified the fortunes of Europe. 
Italy has taken the place of Turkey in general interest, and 
a magnificent embassy is on its way to compliment the Em- 
peror of Russta on his coronation. One of our disputes 
with America has ended in a mortifying exercise of com- 
pulsory patience on the part of England, whilst the remain- 
ing difficulties will, it may be hoped, be disposed of before 
the end of the year. Although, however, a time of peace 
and prosperity may probably be approaching, it will not be- 
come a free people to await, in apathetic repose, the possible 
benefits of fortune. A country may flourish under many 
unavoidable abuses, but it is in a critical state when its 
leaders are too indolent, or too incapable, to effect reforms 
which are generally allowed to be desirable. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


N the year 1848, when Europe was heaving with revolu- 
tion from the Carpathians to the Pyrenees, Spain 
appeared quiet, orderly, and almost apathetic. In 1854 and 
1855, when military despotism had liberty everywhere else 
under its heel, Spain had a free Press and a free Parliament. It 
is to be feared that this singular anomaly is on the point of 
disappearing, and that the Peninsula is to be no longer an 
exception to the sad uniformity of tyranny which over- 
spreads the Continent. In the events which have just 
occurred at Madrid, we have one more warning that the 
sword is to the body politic what certain drugs are to the 
body natural—a remedial agency which, once applied, 
becomes a fatal necessity. It is clear that, ever since the 
successful Pronunciamento of Narvaez against EsparTEro 
in 1843, all the political calculations of Spaniards have been 
disturbed by an uneasy consciousness that the ultimate 
control of public affairs rested with the military power. The 
Cabinets of Bravo Muri110, of Roncaut, of Lersunnt, of the 
Conde de San Luts, which succeeded one another with such 
rapidity after the dismissal of General Narvaez into exile, 
merited some of our respect—contemptible and corrupt as they 
were for the most part—inasmuch as they indicated a series 


of desperate attempts, on the part of the Royal authority, to 
maintain itself against the influence of the army. con- 
scious were these Ministries of the mission confided to them, 
and of their true danger, that, on the eve of the outbreak 
in 1854, the Government of the Conde de Say Luis had 
exiled or imprisoned no less than nine leading generals, to 
say nothing of Narvarz, who was in honourabfe banish- 
ment, or of Esparrero, who had long since been 
forced to retire into private life. One of these gene- 
rals, O’DonNELL, who had been hunted by the police for 
more than nine months, contrived at length to induce 
his friend General Dutce to join him in revolt with 
part of the garrison of Madrid; and an _ insurrection 
which seemed likely at first to be signally abortive, was 
converted into a triumph over the Court by an appeal to 
the long proscribed and down-trodden Liberals. Then began 
an alliance of a new description—the union of the army, 
represented by O’DonnELL, with the national and popular 
party, headed by its favourite statesman, EsparTero. But 
it was from the first a compromise of discordant interests, 
O’Doxnett, placed significantly in the post of Minister of 
War, had not half-a-dozen personal adherents in the Cortes, 
The party most favourable to him, that of the “Liberal 
Union”—the most Conservative portion of the National 
Assembly—was unwilling, from timidity more than any 
other motive, that he should separate from Esparreso ; 
but every one was conscious that he was merely the organ 
of the military power in the civil Government. The 
safety of the Cortes and Constitution was universally 
considered to lie in the disorganization and demora- 
lization into which the army had fallen since the affairs 
of 1854. O’DonneELL, however, has sedulously devoted 
himself to the improvement of military administration. The 
absurd quarrel with Mexico gave him a pretext for concen- 
trating his forces, and the late petty revolts enabled him to 
essay their fidelity. Cunvinced that he could depend on 
them, he concerted his opportunity with the Court, to which 
he had now become secretly reconciled. EspARTERO was 
dismissed, or provoked to resign, at the moment when the 
Cortes had adjourned; and O’DonneLL, surrounded by a 
Cabinet of his creatures, with the populace of Madrid defeated, 
and the National Guard dissolved, is for the moment master 
of the central Government. But for the insulated resistance 
of the National Guards collected at Logrono, he would be 
master of Spain. 

The Constituent Cortes, whose temporary separation was 
the signal for this coup d'état, was one of the most respectable 
political bodies which have ever assembled in Spain. It was 
placed in a situation of immense difficulty. The QuEEN hated 
it, because it had interrupted her pleasures, and sent her 
mother out of the country. The Democratic party disliked 
it, and suspected it, because it was not chosen by universal 
suffrage; and indeed the property-qualitication required by 
the electoral law of 1837, which governed the elections to 
the recent Assembly, could not be considered low, even ac- 
cording to an English standard. Between these opposing 
interests the Cortes held the balance with extreme judgment. 
It refused—without good reason, we fear—to admit the 
incompatibility of political liberty with Queen IsaBELLa’s 
throne and rule; and it declined to attempt to carry out, in 
uncongenial Spain, the principles and the programme of the 
French Republicans. On the other hand, it took measures 
to enforce the responsibility of the QuEEN’s Ministers, and 
it was laying the basis of a Constitution which would, for 
the first time, have protected the rights of the Spanish 
nation against the effects of those traditions of unlimited 
Royal authority which no revolution has been able to efface. 
This Assembly, moreover, had conducted its debates with 
great gravity and moderation; and it had for the first time 
seriously discussed, and would probably have adopted in the 
end, the only measure which can restore equilibrium to 
Spanish finance—the sale of all the real property hitherto 
held in mortmain by the State, and by various public bodies 
under its control. Its great error was one which it might 
almost be supposed to have copied literally from a still 
greater, more famous, and more unfortunate Assembly. 
It knew its danger from O’DonnELL, and it showed 
that it knew it. The Spanish political history of the 
last two years may almost be described as made up 
of demonstrations on the part of the Cortes against 
O’DonneELL individually, followed by votes of confidence 
in the Cabinet collectively, O’DonneEt had so much reason 
to suspect the Court, that, if the Cortes had placed him on 
the same footing with Espartero, he would probably have 
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thrown in his lot permanently with the national party. On 
the other hand, it would have been easy for the Cortes, even 
as lately as six months since, to get rid of the Minister of 
War altogether. But it took neither one course nor the 
other—it neither trusted O’DonneELt nor disarmed him. It 
irritated and alarmed him by its attitude, but it did not 
destroy his hopes, or impair the real sources of his power. 
Since, therefore, the Legislature would not make terms with 
him, he turned to the Court, with which he had still the 
means of making terms. He found the Queen and Kine 
r to meet his overtures; and a reconciliation between 
the Crown and the man who had covered it with contumely 
was followed, at the first opportunity, by the dismissal of 
the only Minister in whom the Cortes had faith. We do 
not believe that the Constituent body will be allowed to 
assemble again after the expiration of the period for which 
it adjourned. If it does meet, it will be in the middle of a 
circle of O’DonNELL’s bayonets. 
Queen IsaBeLLa had the deepest reasons for detesting O’ Don- 
NELL. He had subjected her to the bitterest humiliation, and 


’ he had forced her to separate from her mother, the only human 


being for whom she is supposed to have a spark of affection. 
But, while the offences of O’DonNELL had ceased to be fresh 
in her memory, the control of the Cortes was a continuing, 
ever-present annoyance. It had been impressed upon her 
that, as a constitutional Queen, she ought to lead a life of 
comparative publicity. This condition naturally forced her 
to adopt habits of reasonable respectability ; but what made 
it absolutely intolerable was her shyness—a habit which, pro- 
duced originally in this Princess by the consciousness of a 
defective education, appears now to amount to actual disease, 
She knew that, as the puppet of a military dictator, she 
would be no longer required to appear habitually in public ; 
and doubtless O’DonNELL’s chief recommendation in her eyes 
has arisen from the belief that, if he triumphed, she would 
be allowed to hide herself, and her sensual pleasures, in the 
he of Aranjuez. Added to this, the Kine, her nominal 

usband, is the slave of a grovelling superstition ; and, on the 
one subject of religion, he is supposed to have some influence 
with his wife. Now, of all the Ministry, O’DonnELL was 
the only member who was believed to sympathize entirely 
with the views of the Court in reference to the recent 
differences with the Porz. By embarking, therefore, in the 
same boat with O’DonneLt, the QuEEN secures the beloved 
privilege of retirement, and has her ghostly fears allayed. 

ut we do not believe she will obtain more from her 
all-powerful Minister. Queen CuristivA and General 
Narvaez have given signs of a wish to return to Spain. 
Both of them would be welcome to Queen IsaBetua ; but 
O’DonNELL must be aware that Narvaez is a soldier even 
bolder, prompter, and more unscrupulous than himself, and 
that, of all perils, the ascendancy of the QueeN-MorTuer is 
the greatest to an ambitious Spanish statesman. Unless 
they bring him facilities for combating some dangers of 
which we have not any information at present, we shall be 
greatly surprised if he allows either the one or the other to 
Te-enter Spain. 


THE CHELSEA REPORT. 


F we may trust the General Officers who have at length 

_ produced their Report on the conduct of the chiefs of the 
Crimean army, we, in common with the whole country, have 
been labouring under the strangest hallucination, We had 
heard that about one-third of the force despatched to the East 
in the autumn of 1854 had been suffered to perish from cold, 
starvation, and fatigue. In our unmilitary ignorance, we 
fancied that this frightful destruction of life was wrong, and 
that it could only have arisen from grievous neglect or inca- 
pacity in some quarter or other. We were absurd enough 
to suppose that troops who were meant to fight ought to be 
fed, clothed, and sheltered, and that a cavalry force would be 
& very useless appendage to an army if the horses were 
allowed to starve for want of corn, or to perish from exposure 
to the weather. Until the manly and truthful report of Sir 
Joun and Col. appeared, we could only 
guess on whom the responsibility rested ; but with the aid 
of the ample evidence which the Commissioners had collected, 
we found ourselves in a position to form a tolerably safe 
opinion as to the actual delinquents. The Board of General 
Officers has undertaken to dissipate all these crude notions, 
and has put forth a view of the campaign which has at least 
the recommendation of novelty. In mere matters of fact 
there is scarcely any discrepancy between the result of the 


was perfectly regular, and no one was to blame. It is satis- 
factory to find that every officer displayed an amount of 
energy and intelligence exactly in proportion to his rank. 
Lord Lucan used every exertion to meet the peculiar diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend. After the cavalry 
arrived at Kadikoi (by which time most of the horses were 
dead or useless), he was unceasing in his endeavours to erect 
shelter. The misunderstanding with Colonel GrirritHs was 
not proved to have checked the ardour of any other officer, 
and the want of promptitude or ingenuity suggested by the 
Commissioners was a a mistake, founded on the 
foolish hypothesis that carpenters were to be found in the 
wooden capital of Turkey, or on board of Her Masgsty’s 
ships. Lord Lucan was much too prompt and ingenious 
ever to ask for such assistance. In short, he was a model 
Commander of cavalry, and half his troop horses perished 
during the winter. 

Lord CarpiGAn was scarcely less distinguished. His posi- 
tion was very embarrassing. Military reasons for keeping 
the dragoons on the plateau existed, which were in some 
degree irrespective of considerations of forage. It is not 
every officer who would appreciate the reasons for retaining 
cavalry before the enemy, after the horses had become too 
feeble to bear their riders or to fetch their food. But Lord 
CarpiGAN so fully comprehended the military importance of 
such tactics that he judiciously forbore to ask Lord RaGian’s 
permission to send the animals for food, and kept them at 
their allotted post till they sank from starvation. It must 
be confessed that few general officers could have been induced 
to make so heroica sacrifice of their force, and we are not sur- 
prised that the extraordinary merit of the noble earl should 
have won the special commendation of the military Board. 

General Arrey and Colonel Gorpon, though less warmly 
praised than the commanders of the cavalry, have no reason 
to complain of the treatment they have received. They, 
together with their whole department, which failed to clothe 
or shelter the troops, used, it seems, their best exertions to 
promote, as far as depended on them, the welfare of the 
army. As for the knapsacks—of which, it will be remem- 
bered, the men were deprived for a month or two— 
the delay was attributable to various obstacles, and was 
of very little consequence, because it now appears 
that the necessaries which were supposed to be contained 
in the soldier's kit had, in fact, for the most part been 
left behind at Scutari. The loss of the knapsacks, there- 
fore, saved the men from painful disappointment. By the 
end of November, half the tents were missing, and no one 
seemed to know whether they were at Varna, Scutari, or in 
the harbour of Balaklava ; but when the mischief was done 
the QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL wrote home for more, and is 
therefore completely exonerated from all blame for the loss of 
the original supply. Paillasses were of no use, and the coatees 
and boots were all too small—so the omission to issue them was 
but a proof of the General's sagacity. But these minor 
merits are eclipsed by a discovery of the Chelsea Board, 
which shows in a remarkable manner how admirably General 
Arrey was suited to his post. The great mystery of the 
functions of the QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL is at length solved. 
He has no stores, no storekeepers, no issuers, no means of 
transport, no machinery for the delivery of clothing, no 
responsibilities and no duties whatever, except to put his signa- 
ture to the requisitions sent from the different regiments— 
a formality which became a matter of course, and was never in 
any case refused. There could not have been an office better 
calculated to display the qualities of General Arrey and 
Colonel Gorpon, and it is quite natural that the success with 
which they got through their arduous task should be recog- 
nised as it is by the Chelsea tribunal. The only thing to be 
regretted is, that the army was, in point of fact, frozen to 
death for want of the comforts known as Quartermaster- 
General’s stores. 

Mr. Fitper’s rank did not entitle him to so large a 
measure of commendation at the hands of the Generals, 
but he too is fully exonerated from all kind of blame. It 
was not his business to suggest the issue of particular articles 
of diet, the existence of which in store was known only to 
his department, and for lack of which the troops were dying 
by hundreds. Itclearly could not be the duty of any officer 
to employ unsuitable vessels for purposes of transport ; and 
as the number of steamers was limited, he exercised a sound 


to Chelsea Inquiry and the Report of the Crimean Commis- 
n- sioners; but the professional experience of half a dozen 
m, generals has thrown an entirely new light on the tragic his- 
ak tory. The army did perish, it is true, but the transaction 
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discretion in narrowing his supplies of fresh meat and forage, 
instead of using the sailing vessels which were placed at his 
disposal. Under such circumstances, the Generals have of 
course pronounced that no more sea transport was available 
than that which was actually used. They have ascertained, 
moreover, that, with extraordinary foresight, Mr. Finper 
eagerly pressed the authorities at home for supplies of forage 
which could not possibly have arrived in time to avert the 
calamities of November and December; and, pleasantly 
omitting dates, they repeat that he invariably set forth 
his requirements in urgent language, and declare themselves 
at a loss to understand the opinion of the Commissioners, 
that a man of comprehensive views might probably have 
risen superior to the difficulties which surrounded the 
commissariat service. 

The short result of the long inquiry is, that two prompt 
and ingenious cavalry officers contrived to destroy their 
horses and dismount their force—that the most efficient of 
Quartermaster-Generals, seconded by a faultless staff of 
subordinates, left the army to die of cold—and that a Com- 
missary-General of inventive resources and comprehensive 
views could neither feed the soldiers nor subsist his beasts of 
burden. Such being the results of employing men of genius 
so exalted, we hope that the next English army which may 
leave our shores will be entrusted to the care of officers 
who shall first have been examined and condemned by Sir 
ALEXANDER WooprorpD and his able and impartial col- 
leagues. At the same time, we must congratulate Sir Joun 
McNett and Col. TuLLocu upon having escaped the damaging 
approval of their military judges ; and it may be a further 
satisfaction to them to find that the evidence on the recent 
inquiry has confirmed the accuracy of their statements, and 
justified the universal belief that they almost alone among 
the Crimean officials knew how to discharge a difficult and 
invidious duty with fearless honesty and remarkable skill. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 


ie determination of the English Government not to 
dismiss Mr. Dauuas has been received with satisfaction 
in America. The national propensity to blustering of course 
suggests a tone of triumph to some portions of the press; 
but in general it seems to be understood that the conciliatory 
course adopted on this side of the Atlantic was not dictated 
by treachery or malignity, and was very far from being 
prompted by cowardice. Mr. Pierce has nothing to gain 
by the further postponement of a peaceable solution of the 
difficulties which still remain to be adjusted between the 
two Governments. For the moment, the affectation of 
animosity to England is principally confined to the Repub- 
lican minority; and, in the absence of any reasonable ground 
of quarrel, there seems to be a fair prospect of peace. There 
can be little doubt that Mr. Marcy has forwarded to Mr. 
Dattas instructions of a more practical character than those 
which were contained in the published despatch. The 
limited acceptance of Lord CLARENDon’s proposal of arbi- 
tration can lead to no useful result, and a substitute for the 
Convention of 1850 would be far more desirable than an 
authoritative interpretation of that unfortunate instrument. 
The disputes which have arisen as to the meaning of the 
Treaty were implicitly contained in its terms. The con- 
tracting Governments used ambiguous expressions, because 
they had not, in the first instance, arrived at a clear under- 
standing: for while it was the object of both parties to 
keep the river of Nicaragua open, there wasa tacit agreement 
that other questions should be left in abeyance. Mr. Cray- 
'roN, in his recent speeches, seems to take credit for a desire 
to overreach his colleague in the negotiation ; but a patriot 
out of place sometimes overrates the dishonesty which was 
found compatible with the responsibilities of office. 

The plan which will probably be adopted for the settle- 
ment of the Central American difficulty is perfectly reasonable 
aud simple. In the course of the former correspondence, 
Mr. Bucuanan proved that Belize had not been a British 
possession thirty years since, and that our title to the Bay 
Islands was such as no conveyancer would have accepted as 
a security in a private purchase. On the other hand, Lord 
CLARENDON was unable to accept a demonstration which, on 
the part of the United States’ Minister, was a diplomatic 
impertiuence. The Presrpent had a right to require com- 
pliance with the terms of the Butwer-CLayton Convention ; 
but the determination of the rights inherited from the 
Spanish Monarchy by the Central American Republics was 
wholly irrelevant to the pending negotiation. There is no 


reason to suppose that Honduras, with a profusion of up. 
occupied territory on the mainland, strongly desired the 
revival or enforcement of its alleged title to Ruatan ; but 
whatever may have been the motives which led to the 
recent demand, the intervention of a claimant possessed of 
an admitted locus standi is highly convenient and opportune, 
The English Government may decently waive, in favour of g 
friendly and insignificant State, a doubtful claim which must 
have been vindicated at all hazards against an unauthorised 
impugner ; and if any scruples are felt in acknowledging an 
apparent encroachment, Honduras has fortunately conces. 
sions to offer which may give the cession something of the 
character of a bargain. The most advantageous route 
for interoceanic communication has not yet been defi. 
nitively ascertained, and some authorities recommend 
the construction of a railway through the territory of 
Honduras. The Government of the Republic offers to 
guarantee the freedom of transit, and it is by no means im. 
possible that at some future period such an undertaki 
may be valuable and important. Even if the consideration 
were insignificant,a prudent man would not look too narrowly 
at the price offered fur a horse which is eating its head off, 
It is desirable to get rid of Ruatan without being forced to 
abandon it; and if a profit can be derived from the accom- 
plishment of our object, the transaction will be doubly 
advantageous. 

The right of passage between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
is the only possession in Central America which could ever 
be worth a war; and it is highly desirable, while the 
Republics of the Isthmus are still nominally independent, to 
procure from their respective Governments an obligation 
which, in the event of conquest or annexation, would natu- 
rally run with the land. There are numerous forms in which 
American ambition may at any time develop itself. It may 
become a Bucuanan doctrine that the commerce between 
the oceans was reserved by Nature for the citizens of the 
States, and a new Ostend Congress of filibustering envoys 
may proclaim the exclusion of European trade from the 
Isthmus. In anticipation of such a possibility, it will be 
prudent to convert the natural right of transit into a vested 
interest ; and when the freedom of commerce is once secured 
by treaty, all the adventurers of New Orleans may swarm 
into Central America without any injury to England. 

It is obvious that a quarrel which offers so easy a solution 
can only have originated in a mistaken policy ; but the blame 
ought to be fairly apportioned between the two parties to 
the dispute. Long before the extension of the Union to the 
Pacific turned the attention of the American Government 
to the passage of the Isthmus, diplomatic agents from Wash- 
ington were habitually employed to excite the suspicions of 
the Spanish Republics against the influence of Great Britain. 
The English Consuls were not backward in their efforts to 
counteract American intrigues ; and it is fortunate for both 
countries that they were not long since plunged into a war 
on the ground of some duodecimo pr ciamento at Nice 
ragua, or on the question whether a port should derive 
its name from St. Joun or from Lord Grey. Ten 
or twelve years ago, the administration of the Mosquito 
Protectorate was indistinguishable from the exercise of sove- 
reignty. The English Consul acted in all public matters on 
behalf of the puppet king; and if European settlers could 
have been induced to colonize the country, the Indian 
title would assuredly have been extinguished, and the 
supreme dominion assumed by the English Crown. The 
disputes which arose on the subject of Greytown probably 
convinced the Government of the imprudence of creating 
a new point of collision with the United States ; and the 
Convention of 1850, embodying Mr. Laurence’s proposal to 
Lord Patmerston, indicated and confirmed the practical 
acquiescence of England in pretensions which only be 
come offensive when they are formalized into a MonRos 
doctrine. With an Indian Empire, a Canadian Vice 
royalty, and an Australian continent at our disposal—not 
to mention the islands and fortresses which girdle the world— 
we may well afford to allow our Western descendants an 
exclusive field for filibustering and annexation from their 
own frontier to Cape Horn. The concession might have 
been made earlier and more gracefully if the manifest destiny 
of the Union had been less ostentatiously thrust in our 
faces. The English instinct of colonization, with its ine 
dental temptations of conquest, is on the whole natural and 
legitimate ; but American citizens on their own m 
will propagate the laws and language of our race far more 
efficiently than British subjects. The forests of Mosquito 
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will sooner or later be cleared by adventurers who will 
trade with us in our own tongue, and according to our own 
manners, without troubling us to provide ships or regiments 
for their protection, and without applying to the Colonial 
Office for a constitution. Some years must elapse before a 
change of policy on our part will find credence or compre- 
hension abroad, but when it is once understood that England 
looks with indifference or complacency on the expansion of 
the American Union, there is every reason to believe that a 
more friendly feeling will be substituted for the dangerous 
jealousy which has hitherto prevailed. The cordial alliance 
of the United States would render England invulnerable, and 
it can never be worth while to throw such an advantage away 
for the sake of preserving a worthless diplomatic influence in 
Costa Rica or Guatemala. The Central American Continent 
may be given up to the policy of a powerful neighbour 
without impeachment of our national honour. If, however, we 
persevere in struggling for trifles which our rivals will re- 
gard as matters of importance, we shall again and again be 
forced to make humiliating concessions on points of detail. 
Hotspur was ready to fight to the death for a strip of land 
included in a bend of the Trent, but he professed his 
willingness to give thrice as much to any weil-deserving 
friend. If the good will of America can be purchased by 
acquiescence in the extension of the Union southward, the 
price will cost us nothing. 

Such a policy would happily be independent of party 
struggles in the United States. Mr. Bucnanan, who, in 
concert with the notorious Souxt, devised the Ostend pro- 

mme of annexation, naturally adopts the manifesto of 
the Cincinnati Convention. Colonel Fremont, on the other 
hand, protests against the doctrine that the rights of the 
great Republic are co-extensive with its desires. As a 
question of abstract morality, the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency seems to hold the more tenable position ; 
but it is no concern of ours if Mr. Bucnanan attempts to 
conquer Mexico or Cuba. In the recent debates in Congress, 
the only Senators who had the courage to profess friendly 
feelings to England were representatives of the slaveholding 
democracy. Whatever may be the result of the November 
elections, the people of the United States may by degrees be 
taught to believe in the good will of the Mother-country, and 
it is not impossible that in a few years the fashion of 
“ Pogram defiances” may have become altogether obsolete. 


CHURCHMEN AND FRIENDS OF THE CHURCH. 


“[TJAPPY in the timing of his death,” was the last and 

crowning element in the great panegyric of AcRI- 
cota. To be deprived of this euthanasia is the misfortune 
of the Bishop of Lonpon’s useful and honourable life. His 
sun sets in clouds—and, as far as we can judge, by no 
fault of his own. The Bill which provides for his retire- 
ment either sanctions a direct untruth, or fixes a grave blot 
upon Dr. Biomrrexp’s excellent fame. The Bill, as brought 
into the Lords, asserts his “desire to vacate,” not to 
resign, “his See,” and, “upon relinquishing its income, to 
accept 6ooo/. per annum’ [If this is true, the arrange- 
ment is a contract to do an illegal and simoniacal 
thing—if it is not true, the Government has libelled the 
Bishop. In either case, one of the first Bishops of the day— 
the Prelate to whose exertions his diocese owes so many 
churches, and to whose liberality so many poor clergymen owe 
their means of past and present usefulness—is made the 
occasion of ceaseless scandal and ribaldry. This is the pain- 
ful and discreditable aspect of the case. Everybody of right 
judgment or feeling will at once own that the amount of 
the Bishop of Lonpoy’s pension is not the blot in this busi- 
ness. Out of the sphere which Mr. Toomas Duncomsz illus- 
trates by his wit and wisdom, and apart from the peculiar 
zeal which Mr. Rorsucx displays in his congenial capacity 
for grumbling at everything, there are few who can object 
tothe propriety of episcopal resignations, or to the decency of 
resigning upon a pension. Episcopal resignations are no 
innovation in ecclesiastical precedent ; and provision for an 
emeritus bishop is no anomaly. In the Eastern Church, a 
monastery—in the Gallican Church, the Royal Chapter of 
St. Denis—provides an honourable retreat for a bishop in the 
condition of the present occupants of London and Durham. 
The thing itself is both desirable and possible. Even the 
present law of England provides—as it could scarcely avoid 
providing—for such a contingency. A coadjutor Bishop of 
Westminster might have been created without any innova- 
tion in the law of England. And when the rash and hasty 


church reforms of twenty-five years ago were inaugurated, 
to have retained the proceeds of a single stall in each diocese, 
with their accumulations, would have provided a becoming 
and proper retirement fund, as occasion required, for a super- 
annuated bishop. At the present moment, such an arrange- 
ment might, as a general measure, have obviated all the 
criticism to which this unlucky scheme has laid itself open. 
But it was not to be. It is, we suppose, normal to a special 
class of friends of the Church to do a thing in itself 
desirable in the most unfortunate way. As of old, when 
they attempt to steady the ark, they are smitten with blind- 
ness. There is something judicial about it. Such blundering 
is not of the ordinary run of official mistakes. The present 
measure accumulates and attracts around itself every possible 
error, and one or two vices which even experience could 
not have suggested. Church reforms are proverbially 
blunders ; and a Bill “ presented by the Lorp CHANCELLOR” 
presents, as was to have been expected, a legal hitch—we 
allude to its silence on the “resignation” of the Bishops. 
A Bill introduced in the middle of July, forced with hot 
and indecent haste through the Lords, and literally dragooned 
through the Commons—a Bill which unites against it such 
men as Mr. GLApsTonE and Mr. Hen Sir James GRAHAM 
and Mr. Napier, Sir Wituiam Heatucore and the Bishop 
of Oxrorp, Lord Sauissury, Lord Powis, the Duke of New- 
castLe, and Lord Roperr Cecit—a Bill which literally is 
without an independent supporter—which rests only on 
the profound canonical law of the SoLicrror-GENERAL and 
the officials of the Church Commission—is not only a 
reproach to the Government, but a wrong to the Church. 

It is in this aspect that we protest against it. It is the 
old story—delirant reges. The Church’s official guardians do 
everything that they can to prejudice the object of their 
over-nursing with the people of England, and then make the 
Church pay for the unpopularity which they force upon her. 
To read the Zimes and its daily and weekly echoes, one 
would think that every person in holy orders, from the Bishop 
to his chaplain, was only anxious to shirk his responsibilities, 
and to do the least work at the greatest pay. But has the 
Church asked for this measure? Have the Bishops? Has 
Convocation? Have the Universities Have the recognised 
statesmen and laymen whose lives are devoted to the 
Church’s interests and real efficiency! One and all—with 
the exception of Mr. Watpote, a Church Commissioner— 
protest, complain, denounce, oppose. It is a violation of the 
Church’s own law—an innovation on the Church’s own 
precedents—a privilegium, the consequences of which the 
two prelates alone concerned in it are alone accountable for. 
Why is the Church of England to suffer in its efficiency, or 
usefulness, or character, for the Bishop of Duruam’s 
interested, or the Bishop of Lonpon’s ill-informed, con- 
nivance at, or committal of, a flagrant, if unconscious, breach 
of the Church’s law? This is the real inefficiency of the 
Church. It consists of individual bishops, not of an organic 
and living whole. The active bishop breaks down, and the 
jobbing bishop negotiates and bargains for himself and his 
own case; but each stands single. It is a Bishop to be pro- 
vided for—a diocese to be kept going. It is not the Church 
to be regulated—it is only Dr. BLomrreLp and Dr. Matrsy. 
Neither prelate, at the close of life, has anything better 
to fall back upon than a private friend or his own failing 
powers of management. So Lord CuIcHEsTER is the go- 
between passing from Fulham to Downing-Street, and Mr. 
Watpote or the Secretary undertakes an arrangement for 
the Lord of Bishop’s Auckland. In the one case, there is 
a great mistake somewhere—in the other, there is an avowed 
bargain and sale. “The convenience of the Government,” and 
of course the correlative convenience of the outgoing prelate, 
are eventually consulted and arranged for. Here is an 
arrangement in which the characters and interests of twenty- 
six bishops and some twenty thousand clergymen are not 
remotely involved; and not one of them is consulted. Two 
bishops retire ; and the Church of England, in her credit and 
fame and usefulness, pays the retiring pensions. And very 
heavy pensions that Church will find them. The Bishop of 
Exerer may protest the Bill, and the Bishop of Oxrorp 
may hint that the acceptor’s signature has been either forged 
or surreptitiously procured, but the Church must cash it. 

It is this individualism and speciality of the case which is 
its vice throughout. The retirement is Simoniacal because it 
is a contract and private individual bargain. Much was 
made of this term in the recent debates. Simony, of course, 
is a word of art, a noun secunde intentionis. Strictly speak- 
ing, the sin of Simon Macvs is simply impossible. He 
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bargained, or wished to bargain, for the purchase, not so 
much of orders as of miraculous gifts. But the form of the 
sin was accidental —its essence was that it was a contract. 
If he received a certain something, he would give so 
much money. Or this might be inverted. Had the apostles 
—we say it with reverence—been content to sell a certain 
spiritual thing for money, they also had committed simony. 
In either case, it is the passing of money ahd making 
a money contract for doing a spiritual act. That act 
might be to confer orders—to give or receive—to take up 
or lay down—spiritual preferment or office. To resign a 
benefice is no more simony than to receive one, and to resign 
a benefice on a pension is not simony. But to offer to 
resign a benefice on a bargain is simony. “If I receive so 
much, I will resign, }:t if I donot receive so much, I will not 
resign”—this is simony. It is the bargaining intention, and 
this is malum in se. The malum prohibitum is the contract, 
and this is simply illegal, because the law of England disal- 
lows thecontract. The law of England does not make the con- 
\tract or offer itself a crime—the ecclesiastical magistrate alone 
deals with that. The Bishop of Lonpon’s letter is not an 
offence against the law of England : but it is, if words haveany 
meaning, already an offence against the laws of the Church. It 
is malum in se—it would be, if executed, also malum prohi- 
bitum. But, with all respect both to Lord CampsBe tt, the 
CHANCELLOR, and Mr; CarpWELt, itis already simony. No 
privilegium can undo its ecclesiastical character. We do 
not say that it is an offence punishable by common law ; 
but it isan offence which an Act of Parliament did not 
create and does not deal with, and the nature of which, 
being already a thing past, no privilegiwm can alter. The 
privilegium can dispense with the temporal penalties conse- 
quent upon its formal completement ; but as to the moral and 
spiritual act, it is over and done with, and no ex post facto 
and merely human legislation can change its inherent cha- 
racter. According to Mr. Waupote, Simon Macus himself 
committed no simony. Unless the essence of the sin is in 
the intention and offer, Simon is a much maligned 
personage. “I have to acknowledge the communica- 
tion of your wishes to resign your see on the conditions 
mentioned by you”—such is Lord Pa.merston’s reply to 
the Bishop of Lonpon. “ Upon the assurance that the 
pension of 4500/. will be granted, I shall be ready to resign” — 
this is the Bishop of Duruaw’s distinct offer. This is 
simony, or simony is impossible. To resign a see to which 
a retiring pension is already attached is not simony, any 
more than to resign Sodor and Man for Canterbury. What 
human law can deal with is the completion of the bar- 
gain—with the contract itself, and with the animus con- 
trahendi, the spiritual law alone is competent to interfere. 
The friends of the Church, Lord Suarresspury, and Mr. WAt- 
POLE, have only eyes for the malum prohibitum. Churchmen 
such as Sir W. Hearacore and Mr. Guapstonx can with re- 
gret detect the malum in se, however unintentional, even in 
the conduct of one whom all must reverence, and whom 
many are delighted to love—the Bishop of Lonpon himself. 


INDIA. 


TS Indian Budget is the last symptom of a moribund 

Parliament. Itis not till after Ministers have forgotten 
the cares of the session in Greenwich convivialities that the 
President of the Board of Control {is allowed an opportunity 
of éalling attention to the administration of our Indian Em- 
pire. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that he 
calls in vain. Even in its least languid moments, it would 
not, perhaps, be easy to rouse the House of Commons from 
its accustomed indifference to a discussion which wants the 
interest of a party struggle or a personal dispute, and which 
is of no manner of importance except to some hundred mil- 
lions of her Majesty’s unrepresented subjects. ‘The theme, 
it is true, is the grandest that the imagination can picture. 
It deals with the fate of kingdoms and the destinies of a 
seventh of the human race—it appeals to the sympathies of 
men who may, by a few well-timed words, exert a mighty 
influence over the happiness of a vast empire. But it is next 
to impossible to make people take an intcrest in matters of 
which they know little, and for which they care less; and 
were it not for a very few old Indians and some disinterested 
lawyers, who find relief to a bilious temperament in attack- 
ing the Directors, and a few representatives of the Board 
who feel it their mission to put down criticism, the annual 
history of Indian government would probably fail to call 
forth a single observation. 


Mr. Vernon Smirn performed his unexciting task, on 
Monday evening, in the presence of a House which would 
not bear counting ; and with the exception of a few casual 
remarks, the debate was confined to matters which, however 
deserving of notice, were ridiculously insignificant in com- 
parison with the momentous subjects which invited the con- 
sideration of Parliament; The statement related to revenues 
of not less than 30,000,000/. a year. It told of public works 
executed at the cost of millions, and contributing to the 
support and comfort of a population nearly ten times that of 
England. It discussed the prospect of our relieving our. 
selves from dependence on America for our chief staple of in. 
dustry. It described the construction of thousands of miles of 
telegraph, and hundreds of miles of railway. It enlarged on 
the growing education of the native races, and speculated on 
the ultimate fate of a Christian and civilized India. It spoke 
of the acquisition of two kingdoms within the year—one of 
them larger than our own island—and touched on details of 
the highest importance in the organisation of the civil and 
military establishments by which the order and tranquilli 
of our Asiatic dominions are maintained. And what had the 
House of Commons to say upon the subject? Why, that the 
Directors had been too eager in litigating the quesiion of 
Dyce Sompre’s sanity—that they had put in an improper 
plea in the case of the Rasan of Coornc—that the counsel who 
opposed the Nawas of Surat got too large a fee, and Lord 
Da.nous!£ too handsome an acknowledgment of his valuable 
services—and, worst grievance of all, that the members of 
the Indian Law Commission had been treated with scant 
courtesy. These were the suggestions which honourable 
members were able to contribute towards the better govern 
ment of India. Mr. Burt, indeed, attempted to introduce 
the case of a Scindian Prince who had, rightly or wrongly, 
been deprived of his revenues and territories by the irre- 
sistible power of the Company. But this was ruled to be 
altogether irrelevant to the topic of the evening, and, 
with the exception of a few passing words on the transac- 
tions at Lucknow and the prevalence of torture, not a 
single point of any significance was referred to. 

The apathy with which the affairs of India are treated by 
Parliament is not creditable. When there is a question of 
shutting up pot-houses, or silencing Sunday bands, or sane- 
tioning some other piece of petty tyranny which may tell on 
the hustings with respectable voters, we are sure of crowded 
benches and an animated debate; but if it is only India 
that asks for consideration, the utmost to be expected 
is a sprinkling of members, who attend for no more impor- 
tant purpose than to twit the Directors with some matter per- 
sonal to themselves, or to cavil at the amount of their legal 
expenses, Mr. V. Situ seems to think that a remedy is to 
be found in appointing an earlier period of the session for 
the annual discussion ; but we confess we have little hope of 
substantial amendment until our representatives shall be im- 
bued with a deeper sense of their responsibilities. One of 
the very few members who bring any thought to bear on the 
affairs of India was this year absent, from a cause which, it 
is to be hoped, will prove but temporary ; and we have no 
doubt that, had Mr. Bricut been present, he would not have 
allowed the present policy of the Indian Government with 
reference to public works and other equally important mat- 
ters, to pass without comment. 

The intimations of the President of the Board of Control 
on the subject we have just named are as unsatisfactory 98 
they well could be. With a vast parade of accuracy, he 
leaves us in the utmost uncertainty as to the amount which 
has been devoted to the great remunerative works which are 
the chief want of India; but he adds that operations of 
this kind are to be restricted in future. In the Minute 
of the late Governor-General, it appeared that the gross 
expenditure for public works was two millions and % 
half sterling in 1854, and nearly three millions in 1855, 
while the extraordinary works alone were estimated for 
1856 at two millions and a quarter. In Mr. Smith’s calcu- 
lations, the item of public works is made to include only the 
extraordinary expenditure, without reckoning the ann 
outlay for repairs ; and this reduces the amount to less than 
two millions in 1855, and not much more in 1856. Evea 
of these sums, a large proportion has gone to the construc 
tion of barracks ; and it now appears that the magnificent 
promises made a year or two ago, that the material resources 
of the country should be liberally developed by Government, 
have resulted in an outlay of perhaps a million a year oD 
works of a remunerative character. Such sums may seem 
considerable when compared with similar items of Govera- 
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ment expenditure at home. But the cases are not parallel. 
In India, the Company is the universal landlord; and 
the fair test of the spirit with which it has entered on 
the improvement of its property will be found by com- 

ing its investments with those made by landlords in 
England. It is no uncommon thing for the owner of a 
neglected estate to sink several years’ rental at once in 
permanent improvements; and so judicious a course is 
this supposed to be, that special powers have been given 
by the Legislature to the owners of incumbered property 
to charge the cost of improvements on their estates in 
priority to every other claim. The increased value of the 
land more than covers the addition to the debt, and the 
owner and the mortgagees are alike gainers by the transac- 
tion. Contrast this with the management of the Company's 
Indian estate. It is confessedly in a waste and dilapidated 
condition. Huge tracts are subject to periodical droughts, 
with the necessary consequences of famine and disease. The 


‘ ancient appliances for the remedy of the evil have been suf- 


fered to fall into decay, and they always were, at the best, 
inadequate. Canals, anicuts, and reservoirs, are calculated by 
cautious men to pay some 30 per cent. on their original cost, 


- and improved means of communication would indirectly add 


incaleulably to the resources of the land and to the public 
revenue. Yet the Indian Government takes great credit to 
itself for having had the courage to spend a twentieth or 
thirtieth part of its rental on improvements, though it fears 
that, under the influence of a momentary excitement, it has 
been rather too energetic, and proposes to reduce its future 
expenditure to a much lower standard. 

This is mere trifling, and the reasons assigned for such 
parsimony are utterly puerile. The principal plea is, that 
there is no surplus revenue to defray the cost. But why 
should that be an obstacle when money is to be had at 3 or 
4 per cent.? The work is far too heavy to be defrayed out 
of income; but that is no reason why the Government 
should abandon the duty which it owes to the territories 
entrusted to its charge, or forego a certain source of increased 
revenue. Lord Datuoust£, apparently in anticipation of the 
course now announced, reminds the Directors that they are 
bound to pursue a policy of improvement, and that it is im- 
practicable to effect, and absurd to attempt, the material 
development of a great empire by an expenditure limited to 
its ordinary annual income. The same document in which 
he lays down this obviously sound doctrine teems with 
evidence of the striking success of the undertakings accom- 
plished during the eight years of his administration. But 
the Indian Government, it seems, is proof both against 
warning and encouragement ; and, instead of raising an 
adequate loan for public works, which would pay the interest 
five, or perhaps ten times over, the rulers of our Eastern 
Empire are already frightened at the beginning they have 
made, and can think of nothing but timid retrenchment. 
Why was there no one in the House of Commons to suggest 
to them that it would be wiser economy to borrow fifty or a 
hundred millions for the improvement of their territories 
than to save one by reducing the amount of their productive 
expenditure ? 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


r the old and popular allegory of the Middle Ages, Death 
used to appear as the universal conqueror. The Emperor 
and the Pope—the priest and the lady—the merchant and 
the labouring man—each in turn was hauled off the mortal 
scene by the grim skeleton. It was a striking, if grotesque, 
impersonation of the terrible and final victory. We want a 
new Dance of Death, in which all this simple, antiquated 
morality shall be reversed. Death, instead of being every 
man’s enemy, shall be pictured by the coming HoLBern as 
everybody's ally. We must present Death as the friend and 
secret agent of every profession. Here, at Leeds, are Death 
and the Husband conning over the qualities and results of 
strychnia—at Rugeley, Death and the Doctor are drugging 
a friend and patient, and contemplating his agonies. And 
at Christchurch, Death and the Lawyer, Death and the 
Housekeeper, Death and the Surgeon, Death and all the small 
tradesmen of the place, are holding a festival of unreason, 
and swearing that, in their opinion, a babbling lunatic is a 
gentleman of high literary attainments—quite as rational as 
other people—an intelligent master, and a most capable and 
useful member of society. 

Christchurch, in the county of Hampshire, must be 
a very odd place. The case of Suarp v. MacauLey 


betrays a state of things which we should say 
would justify an enterprising traveller or missionary in 
making that remarkable little town the scene of his in- 
quiries or labours. It seems to us that the lake 
Ngami is by no means so exceptional a locality, and 
that the manners and customs of the Christchurch people 
present to the full as curious an ethnological study as 
those of. the Zooloos or Dyaks. Here, in refined and 
educated England, and in a municipality which retains the 
distinguished honour of being represented in the British 
Parliament, we find this sort of society. A person sud- 
denly appeared in the town of Christchurch some twenty 
years ago—he was attended by a housekeeper, who re- 
mained in his service for thirty years, and was blessed 
with two daughters, who successively become the wives 
of the same man—‘“the postboy of the Dragon.” The 
master of this establishment was one Mr. George Macav.ey. 
He had his little peculiarities. He never moved out of 
the house—seldom quitted his bed or bedroom. He had sin- 
gular notions about cleanliness and the care of his person. 
From infancy he could never be brought to abide clean linen. 
He had odd habits of talking to people through doors. Like 
Mr. Loneretiow’s, his voices were of the night, and, like 
Socrates, he was accustomed to hold high converse with 
his shadow, or his familiar demon. He once made, or 
proposed to make, a will, in which, properly enough, he 
left his fortune to a sister—fettered, however, with the 
somewhat unusual proviso that the said sister should, after 
the manner of a lady in the Arabian Nights, to whom a 
similar duty was entrusted as a special mark of confidence, 
decapitate him, and sink his head six miles out at sea. Such 
was the master ; and the female establishment had its views 
of things in general, which, in a moral aspect, were not incon- 
sistent with the vagaries of its agreeable head. The handmaid 
who married the two brothers—J ane Scort, whilome J Errery, 
née GoucH—reckons her married years as ten, but for fourteen 
years she has been entitled to the otherwise honourable 
name of mother. Her charming daughter was born “ unbe- 
known” to her master in the very house which he never 
quitted night or day. Indeed, so immersed was Mr. Macau- 
LEY in his literary pursuits, that, not only was he careless of 
the arrival of this little stranger, but he was never seen by any 
human being except the Gove family and two other persons 
—each on a single occasion—for thirty years. His bookseller 
knew him only by his voice. His utterances, like those of 
the Pythia, were through closed doors. Once he became 
visible to a barber, and once to a tailor. This is all that 
Christchurch knew of its great citizen. Not that his pre- 
sence did not make itself felt. He had a turn for convivi- 
alities, though, contrary to the habits of mortal men, he 
never condescended to sit down at his own board. Once or 
twice a year he asked all the Christchurch tradesmen to a 
banquet, which must have been as those of the gods. The 
lord conversed with his guests from an upper chamber—still 
he was only heard, but not seen of men. Even with his 
ministering spirits, the Goucn and Jerrrey family, his inter- 
courses were not of a genial kind. He submitted, but not 
with a good will, to their presence. He ungallantly termed 
his faithful guardian, who clung to him with undeviating 
affection for thirty years, a disgusting woman and an African 
Hottentot. Yet in favour of this Hottentot, or rather of 
her daughter, Mr. MacavLey made a will, bequeathing her 
and her family all his fortune, to the exclusion of a lunatic 
brother, and two impoverished gentlewomen, his sisters. 
Such was Mr. Macautey in his Christchurch hermitage. 
Of his previous life two or three little, but marked, particulars 
are preserved by independent testimony. Though a man of 
considerable means, he once contrived to get imprisoned for 
debt, and was so fascinated with a gaol life that he could 
not be got to discharge himself from prison. On another 
occasion, a London solicitor declined to receive a conveyance 
of property from him, so convinced was he of Mr. Macauzy’s 
insanity ; and again, a Mr. SHarp annotated on his name 
in the list of Hampshire freeholders the significant epigraph 
“Lunatic.” We purposely avoid any of the domestic reve- 
lations of his early years; for they proceed from his own 
sister, who was ousted of the property, and whose interest, 
as she was contesting the will against the Gouen family, 
it was, of course, to represent him as insane. At length, 
Mr. Macavtey, nearly a septuagenarian, died. As might have 
been expected, his will was contested, and an issue was sent 
down to Winchester to try the sanity of the testator. Most 
properly it has been decided against the Govan family, and 
in favour of the surviving Macavuteys. In other words, 
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a Hampshire jury pronounces Mr. Macautey to have been 
of unsound mind, or rather of such unsound mind as to have 
rendered him incapable of disposing of his property. We 
make this distinction because, according to modern practice, 
scientific gentlemen hold—for the form of it is immaterial 
—either that all minds are unsound, and consequently there 
is no such thing as sanity, or that all minds are sound, and 
consequently that there is no such thing as insanity. At 
Leeds, we are assured “on high medical testimony,” that to 
cultivate a propensity and to dwell on it, even though that 
propensity be to murder or rape, induces an insane state, 
and, therefore, releases from responsibility ; while at Christ- 
church, a surgeon forty-three years in practice, a gentleman 
of the name of Patmer, is found to depose that Mr. 
Georce Macau ey, the personage whose life and conversa- 
tion we have epitomized, was ssed “of a very fine 
strong mind.” Such is the medical art at Christchurch. Nor 
is the sister science of law behind it. Mr. Rispen SHarp, 
the Christchurch attorney, in whose office was prepared the 
Voters’ List in which Mr. Macautey was entered by Mr. 
Suarpr’s father as insane, and who drew up the will which 
has been rejected, testifies also to his entire and professional 
belief in Mr. Macau ey’s sanity. 

Ifsuch are the lawyer and doctor of Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire, we must say that it is not as other towns. It is sin- 
gularly happy, or at least peculiar in its experts. We 
have heard of a fool’s paradise ; and probably its terrene 
double may be found, if anywhere, on the flat lands of 
Hampshire. All that we have to ask is, that the test of in- 
sanity in England should not be quite so much influenced by 
topographical limits. In Hampshire, Mr. Macavu.ey’s pe- 
culiarities are only signs of originality—little idiosyncrasies, 
which we should not so much pardon as expect in a high 
genius. Evidently Mr. Macaugy overawed the Hampshire 
intelligence. As, in the Kast, a first-rate Bedlamite receives 
divine honours, so, probably, at Christchurch they would 
have made Mr. Macautry mayor, and, after a few years’ 
more experience of their fellow-citizen’s devotion to the 
Eternal Silences, the natives would probably have returned 
him to Parliament. At Leeds, on the other hand, the theory 
of the human mind is, though simpler, perhaps more remark- 
able. While at Christchurch we find that to run a muck 
would be evidence of a “ very fine strong mind,” in Leeds, a 
man must be mad if he only can make up his mind to break 
a commandment. The Yorkshire test is, that » man must 
be mad to sin—in Hampshire, to do what the world pro- 
hibits is a proof of mental power. To make an incon- 
testable will, you have only, according to Christchurch 
science, to mop and mow, and to violate every law social 
and moral; while at Leeds you may murder your wife 
with impunity and irresponsibility, because this results 
from an “uncontrollable propensity.” In the North, 
crime is an impossibility—in the South, insanity cannot 
exist. Between them, Dr. Cates WILLIAMs and Messrs. 
Parmer and Suarp would make it a pleasant world to live in. 
If this sort of thing is to go on, we shall have rather to reform 
the dictionary than the law of England. A short Act of 
Parliament is wanted to expunge the word “ insanity” from 
the language. Its present use only wastes time. It is the 
opprobrium of medical science, but we do not intend to 
make it the stalking-horse of injustice and crime. Whether 
Mr. Dove's or Mr. Macautey’s sanity or insanity be proved 
to the satisfaction of the medical witnesses, is a very small 
matter to the English people, so long as the former is hanged, 
and the will of the latter set aside. With these substan- 
tial results—and any other judicial results of these two trials 
would be calculated to dissolve the social state—we can 
afford to let medical men make exhibitions of themselves. 
At present, they only bring discredit on the profession 


which they represent. We trust that it will be found beyond. 


their power to damage anything more serious. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM DOVE. 


T= result of the trial of William Dove gives another illus- 
tration of the vagueness with which people think about every 
subject in the least degree remote from their ordinary avocations. 
Looked at as it stands, the verdict of the jury is a simple absur- 
dity. To recommend a murderer to mercy “ on account of his 
defective intellect,” is about as absurd as it would be to recom- 
mend him to merey on account of his defective morality. We 
believe the truth to be that the jury had but the vaguest notion of 
the meaning of their own language. ‘“ Defective” and “ intel- 
leet” ave just the kind of words which have a charm for shop- 
keepers, farmers, and other half-educated persons. Any one who 


has observed the language of that class of people will recognise, 
in the use of these terms, the fondness for fine phrases and 
vagueness of thought which is unfortunately creeping over a 
large part of our population. ‘*‘ We recommend him to mercy 
because he is a stupid fellow,” or ‘ because he is a natural fool,” 
would have been an intelligible absurdity ; but ‘‘ because of his 
defective intellect” is just one of those phrases which have 
in reality no sense at all. It does not quite mean that the 
man is stupid, and it does not quite mean that he is an idiot. 
Put into plain words, what the jury probably meant was, that 
they did not agree with the well-known rule of law that mere 
madness is not sufficient to entitle a criminal to an acquittal, but 
only such madness as incapacitates him from distinguishing right 
from wrong. What they would have said if they had been 
plainspoken straightforward men would have been—‘‘ We think 
that Bors is guilty, but we also have some doubts whe- 
ther he is not mad, and therefore we think he ought not to 
be hanged.” 

Assuming this to be what the jury meant, is their 
recommendation a reasonable one? As far as we can judge 
from the newspaper reports of the trial, we think it is not. 
The question is no doubt one of difficulty, but it is also 
one of the very highest importance, because it involves the 
question whether or not a rule of law, laid down with the 
greatest deliberation by the highest authority in the kingdom, 
shall be abolished. ‘Taking the view of the case most fa- 
vourable for the prisoner, what does it amount to? That, ~ 
from an early age, Dove was one of those mixtures of stupidity, 
malignity, and extravagance who are unhappily sufficiently nu- 
merous to enable most persons to form some judgment as to 
their position from personal experience. Most of us could men- 
tion individuals who might any day break out into almost any 
kind of extravagant folly without surprising their acquaintance 
—people who are morbidly susceptible in their feelings, crotchety 
and fantastic in their opinions, and violent in weaned oe te but 
who are nevertheless perfectly competent to manage their affairs 
in life, sometimes with distinguished ability. If a man of this 
kind is wicked as well as extravagant, he is just such a person as 
William Dove—a man who tortures his wife in his maturity, as 
he tortured animals and frightened maid-servants in his boyhood. 
He marries a woman, ill-treats her, and finally murders her, by 
poison, in the most deliberate manner. ow is he to be 
dealt with? He unites in himself the two characteristics 
of madness and wickedness, each of which has been kept within 
certain bounds, until at last they produce an explosion which 
would not have occurred had he been either quite sane 
or moderately good, and which may be either the result 
of frightful I sn or the last and conclusive symptom 
of a long latent disease. 

The opinion cf almost every physician upon such cases is, 
that they fall within the principle which entitles man to the 
benefit of a doubt. Madness, they tell us, is so mysterious, 
that it is impossible to say what connexion there may be be- 
tween any of its manifestations and any part of the conduct 
of its victims. They refer, for example, to a case in which 
a man was mad on the point of windmills. He had an insane 
passion for watching them. He was removed to a place where 
there were no windmills, that the fancy might wear out. Shortly 
afterwards, he murdered a child; and it was discovered that he 
did so because he thought that, as a punishment, he might be 
removed to some place where there were windmills. From this 
and other instances of the same kind, it is argued that, wherever 
any delusion is proved to exist, the person affected ought to be 
exempt from criminal responsibility, because it is impossible to 
say how far the delusion may not be connected with the act; and 
in answer to the objection that the delusion, if true, would not 


justify the act, it is replied, that the existence of such delusions 


incapacitates the mind from forming any just opinion about the 
circumstances connected with them, just as in dreams men not 
only argue on false premises, but come to illogical conclusions. 
It is also maintained that madness often produces impulses to do 
particular acts—impulses of such force as to be entirely uncon- 
trollable, and to render those affected by them as completely 
helpless as if they were mere tools. This, we believe, fairly re- 
presents what may be called the medical view of the case. 
The legal mode of regarding it is somewhat different. The 
lawyer says,:“ I am determined to punish every man who volun- 
tarily, intentionally, and with full knowledge of the character 
of the act, commits a crime. I will not exempt a man merely 
because he is afflicted by a disease which often deprives 
men of will, of intention, or of knowledge—I must have proof 
that, in the particular case in question, one or other of these 
elements of guilt was, in fact, destroyed by reason of the dis- 
ease.” The whole question, therefore, between the lawyers and 
the doctors is a question of degree. As soon, say the doctors, a8 
we have shown that certain symptoms occur in a particular case, 
your investigations must stop. No, say the rag? mee must 
go on to give us some ground for supposing that, in the par- 
ticular case, the consequences which destroy criminality have 
actually followed. Show us that the man was a mere tool, an 
you destroy the averment that the act was wilful—show us that 
he was incapable of appreciating the nature of the act, the fact 
of its being forbidden by law, or the reasons of the prohibition, 
and you have destroyed the averment of malice—but, unless one 
or both of these things is done, the man is a murderer, though 
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were the maddest patient in Bedlam, and shall be hanged 
adhe “A . We think the legal doctrine eminently wise, and 
Sanpeieokic to the security of society. Suppose, for example, 
that a professional burglar, who has committed murder in order 
to avoid detection, from the plainest and commonest motives, is 
ed to have believed some years before that his little finger 
was made of glass—is he to be acquitted on the ground that there 
is a possibility that he may have been walking all his life in a 
dream, in the face of the strongest evidence of deliberate malig- 
nant design? Or put the case another way, and suppose that 
his crime was picking a pocket—is he to be imprisoned for life 
in the criminal ward at m as soon as his delusion is dis- 
covered? Ifthe principle is good in the one case, it is equally 
good in the other. 

Approving, therefore, entirely of the law as it stands, let us 
see Ge it applies to the present case. at reason is there to 
suppose that, when Dove poisoned his wife, he either could not 
help it, or did not know it was wrong? Could he help it? * Dr. 
Caleb Williams thinks he could not, because, by long “ nou- 
rishing the idea” of poisoning his wife, his “mind became dis- 
eased, and he could not control his acts.” Granting this hypo- 
thesis for a moment, why are we to infer that Dove waited 
till his mind was diseased to give the strychnine? Why 
may he not have Base po her before the desire became 
uncontrollable? Palmer poisoned Cook, Donally poisoned 
Broughton, the Marchioness of Brinvilliers poisoned a 
great many people, probably after thinking about it for 
some considerable time.—Were all their minds diseased? 
Surely it is carrying the doctrine of “‘ reasonable doubt” to the 
most amazing lengths to assume, without a single particle of 
evidence, that a wicked man, having the motives which usually 
actuate murderers, and deliberately forming a scheme such as 
murderers often form, did not begin to put it into execution till 
after his wicked longings had taken the form of mental disease. 
The law reasonably presumes that one who deliberately kills 
another is a murderer, and it is for the prisoner to rebut that 
presumption. He does so in this case, by offering a suggestion 
that he possibly may have fallen within the limits of a question- 
able theory. How far Dr. Williams’s theory may be founded 
on fact we cannot say; but this we say, that if a 
man, being responsible, broods over murder till at last 
his mind becomes diseased, he ought, in our opinion, to 
be made responsible for the consequences, unless the disease de- 

ived him not only of the power of resisting temptation, but 
also of the reason which would enable him to suggest to others 
the propriety of protecting him against himself. The only reason 
why the law does not punish the will as well as the deed, is the 
impossibility of proving it. Where the defence amounts merel 
to saying, “ I so gloated over the prospect of destroying my wife's 
life, that at last I could not help doing it,” the wicked will is 
admitted; and inasmuch as we have both the will and the act, 
and a connexion between the two, it matters little whether it is 

recisely the very kind of connexion which the criminal at 
first anticipated. It cannot be too often repeated that there 
are many forms of madness for which men are aay re- 
sponsible, and we can hardly be too slow to remove the legal 
responsibility which is one of the most effective auxiliaries of 
the conscience. Lust and drunkenness are the two great 
agents by which madhouses are peopled, and we do not 
see why men who willingly enter into bondage to them should, 
by the a wickedness of their acts, secure themselves im- 
punity. . Kitchen thought that Dove’s act was “ partly 
impulsive.” Impulsive madness is, we believe, a technical name 
for that description of madness which occasionally breaks out 
into frantic actions; but how can any one suppose that Dove had 
some fifty different irresistible impulses scattered over a period 
of many days—that he was irresistibly impelled to buy the 
strychnine—irresistibly impelled to try experiments with it— 
- oe ed impelled to administer it to his wife on several occa- 
sions 

We have named the principal witnesses to the involuntary cha- 
racter of the prisoner's actions. It would, we think, be hard to 
mg any evidence less conclusive. If Dove acted volun- 

y, did he know that he was doing wrong? It is, 
of course, ye to look into the prisoner’s mind, and 
to unravel the whole of his thoughts on the subject of 

crime; but we have considerable evidence as to the 
preparations which he made for committing it, and as to the 
manner in which he viewed it after it was committed. We do 
not wish to go into any metaphysical discussion upon the nature 
of right and wrong, but we think that aman may be said to know 
that murder is wrong if he knows that it is forbidden by law, 
that it will cause great distress and insecurity, and that it is 
altogether irreconcilable with the existence of society. Is there 
any sort of proof that Dove was unaware of these truths? There 
is, on the contrary, the strongest evidence the other way. He 
made false excuses to get the poison. He poisoned animals to give 
a colour to his possession of it. He made inquiries about the 
probability of an inquest and a post-mortem examination. He 
said that strychnine could not be detected in a woman’s body. 
He consulted Harrison the astrologer as to the propriety of 
his going back and taking his chance of being arrested. 
In short, in every action he clearly sesnguiesl the legal 
criminality of the act, whilst his letter to his mother-in-law, in 
which he expresses his sorrow at his wife’s illness, shows that he 


was aware of its moral character. It is therefore clear, beyond 
all doubt whatever, that Dove’s act falls within the legal defini- 
tion of wilful murder. We have already expressed our entire 
concurrence in the wisdom of that definition, and the consequence 
therefore is, that in our opinion he is an unfit person the 
exercise of the prerogative of pardon. 

There are persons, however, to whom this will appear a col 
logical and legal view of the question. They may probably f 
that, however perfect the legal theory may be, it is still a painful 
thing to a man who has not all the mental powers or advan- 
tages of other men. We would ge out to such persons 
that a great part of the trial of life consists in the proper 
management of our minds no less than of our bodies. A 
crime like Dove’s is not a single isolated act, but the conse- 
quence of a vast number of other acts, to any or all of which 
he might have given a different colour. How many foul de- 
sires must a man have pampered—how many vile thoughts 
must he have cherished—before he could be brought into such a 
state as to suggest the defence that he dwelt upon the prospect 
of his wife’s death by his own hand so greedily and so long that 
at last he was physically compelled to consummate his diabolical 

lan? Itisa = dastardly, emasculate theory which refuses to 
Took with indignation upon a life like this. ‘Thy soul shall not 
pity him, he shall surely be cut off from his people,” was the stern, 
and we believe the substantially merciful, precept of the Jewish 
law. To brand such a life with its true character by giving 
it a disgraceful termination, is a stern but most important 
duty ; for there is no more impressive way of communicating to 
mankind the fact, that now, as much as in the darkest and wildest 
times, there is a great gulf and an implacable hostility between 
good and evil, and that the good is strong enough to make certain 
manifestations of its opposite incompatible with the enjoyment 
of even the vilest form of human society. Dove's execution 
would be the most ts way of reminding men, not only 
that great crimes are still possible, notwithstanding the superficial 
varnish which civilization has cast over society, but that 
] responsibility is co-extensive with power, and that if a man 
vo abe puts himself into a position in which crime is in- 
evitable, or if he wilfully neglects to govern his — and 
—o his career may end at the gallows as well as in the mad- 

ouse. 


CORRECTED TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


M: HEYWOOD moved on Tuesday evening for a Commis- 
sion of learned men to review the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures, and he was answered by Sir George Grey in a short, 
shallow, but quite successful speech. Mr. wood is one of 
those persons who, with the best intentions in the world, do the 
maximum of harm to every cause which they take under their 
patronage. We have not forgotten his display of discretion in 
the Sabbath debate, when he informed the House of Commons 
that no sane man in Europe believed the early chapters of Genesis 
to be anything but a myth. He was heodly more felicitous in 
the ances which he employed on Tuesday ; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to underrate the judgment of a gentleman who anticipates 
no opposition to his pro , except such as the Bible Society, 
in the interest of its existing stock of Bibles, ~~ be tempted to 
offer. If Mr. Heywood could succeed in persuading the country 
that an improved translation of the Bible is demanded exclusively 
by his own small sect, he would destroy every chance of our 
obtaining that great and urgently-needed boon. We are happy 
to see, however, that the subject has not quite broken down 
under him, and that Professor Selwyn is still to bring it under 
the notice of the clergymen assembled in Convocation. 

Our opinion on the subject is the only one which common 
honesty ap to us to permit. Sir George Grey objects to 
any alteration of the received text, that it would “ unsettle the 
faith of the country”’—that it would “ cause general alarm” —and 
that the existing version is “distinguished for beauty and sim- 
plicity.” We have failed to apprehend the force of the first 
objection. An improved translation could only unsettle the 
faith of the country in Sa proved to have been hitherto 
misinterpreted; and surely it is not recommended that we should 
continue to pin our faith to mistakes. As to the “general alarm” 
which would be caused, and the ‘‘ beauty and simplicity” which 
would be sacrificed, by an amendment of the existing translation, 
we see no reason whatever why Sir George Grey’s fears should 
be realized; but even if it were so, we say that every risk 
ought to be run when the true meaning of the Sacred Writings 
is in question. Simplicity and beauty of lan are good 
things, and the confidence of the country is a good thing. We 
have the highest regard for them; but now, as of old, i 
amica veritas. In presence of the interests which are in- 
volved in the accuracy and genuineness of the Biblical text, all 
inconveniences become immaterial, and all sacrifices insignificant. 
Sir George Grey states his opinion that the Authorized Version 
contains but “slight inaccuracies.” The magnitude of these 
inaccuracies is exactly the moot point; but, granting all that 
Sir George Grey seems to demand, we maintain that his epithet 
involves a nenniiee, “ Slightness” and “ smallness” are qualities 
materially affected by the importance of the subject of which 
they are predicated. A mistake of a fiftieth part of an inch in 
measuring a field is “ slight ;” but the same mistake in forming 
the connecting-rod of a steam-engine is anything but “slight. 
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We affirm it to be self-evident that, according to the received 
theory of Scripture, “small,” “ slight,” and. ‘ great” are words 
which have no meaning when used of mistakes in interpreting 
the text. 
We will not follow Mr. Heywood in specifying particular 
inaccuracies of the Authorized Version. We prefer calling 
attention to admissions of its defectiveness. One of the most 
eminent evangelical divines of the last generation was the late 
Professor Scholefield, of Cambridge. He was the successor of 
Simeon in the hegemony of his party, but he was also the suc- 
cessor of Porson in the Chair of Greek. We believe we are not 
beyond the truth in saying that the one great object of his life 
was to impress on his friends and the country the necessity of 
revising the English New Testament. As respects the Old 
Testament, a demonstration even more striking than any of Pro- 
fessor Scholefield’s has recently been made by the body which, 
of all others, has done most to diffuse the doctrines of Evan- 
elical Protestantism. The Religious Tract Society has pub- 
ished the first volume of its Annotated Paragraph Bible. We 
simply ask any body who thinks the demand for an improvement 
of the existing Version premature or unnecessary, to glance at the 
alterations suggested in the Tract Society’s notes on the Poetical 
and Prophetic Books. Let him look in particular at the Canticles, 
and say whether the received translation is not there, at least, 
ilty of much worse faults than inaccuracy and insufficiency. 

_ cannot, moreover, be a doubt that this Society has 
supplied a complete answer to Sir George Grey’s hints 
respecting the general alarm of the country and the unset- 
tlement of its faith. We never heard the faintest whisper of 
objection to this most popular publication, even in the most 
sensitive quarters ; and yet no one who knows the way in which 
the Bible is read by three-fourths of Englishmen can have a 
moment's doubt that the change effected by the removal of the 
absurd chapter-and-verse arrangement must be infinitely more 
startling to them than would be any amendments in the text 
which a Commission would be likely to suggest. It would be 
difficult to persuade us that the question so flimsily treated b 
Sir George Grey is not actually solved in the sense for whic 
we contend, in the eyes of everybody who possesses or has looked 
into the Annotated Paragraph Bible. 

Our own view appears to us so cbviously founded on the clearest 
principles of morality that we can scarcely bring ourselves 
to state other considerations. Yet it is plain, we should think, 
that to have the educated classes believing in one sacred book, 
and the unlearned in another, is a social evil of the first mag- 
nitude. ‘There are other mischiefs, too, which are daily felt by 
religious men. Everybody who has come in contact with those 
classes which have yet to be reclaimed to Christianity by the 
Scripture-reader, the city missionary, and the clergyman, is 
aware that they attach curious and certainly exaggerated import- 
ance to mistakes of translation in the English Bible. What sort 
of an answer is it to their cavils to say that these mistakes are 
**slight”—which is the point to be proved—or that they do exist, 
but that it would “unsettle the faith of the country” to cor- 
rect them? Would it not be infinitely better to tell them 
that all the available talent of the world has been employed 
to ensure the accuracy of the Authorized Version, and that 
they have the same reasons for believing in its fidelity which 
they have for believing in the correctness of the Govern- 
ment translation of the Treaty of Paris? Then again, the Pro- 
testant is placed at an enormous disadvantage in his controvers 
with the Roman Catholic by the imperfection of the Englis 
Bible ; for, so long as the Authorized Version is allowed tojcontain 
acknowledged errors, it is upheld on the same principles as 
the Douay Bible. As we have said this before, and given some 
offence by saying 1t, we will state our meaning more at length. 
The Roman Catholics admit that the Douay Version does not 

ree with the conclusions of Greek and Hebrew scholars; but 


ey say that this version is sanctioned by the Church, and 
that, if the authority of the Church were not to prevail 
over the dicta of learned men, the faith of mankind 


would be unsettled. On the other hand, certain English 
Protestants acknowledge with Sir George Grey that the English 
translation is erroneous on some points, but they assert that, if 
these errors were removed, the “ faith of the country would be 
unsettled.” We should like to know in what the Protestant 
argument differs from the Roman Catholic, except that, in the 
former, the middle proposition is omitted much to the detriment 
of the reasoning. Let it not be supposed, however, for a 
moment that the Roman Catholic Church is foolish enough to 
neglect so great an advantage as the possession of a version of 
the Scriptures as nearly approximating to absolute accuracy as 
human knowledge can make it. "Within the last few years, the 
Pope has employed the first Hebrew scholar of our day, at an 
enormous expense, to collate all the accessible manuscripts in 
Europe, and particularly those in the Vatican Library, and to 
render the improved text in a laboriously faithfulversion. This 
translation is, characteristically enough, confined to the Cardi- 
nals, and to a few safe hands ; but access to it may doubtless be 
had for all purposes of controversy. 

Sir George Grey capped his arguments by the remark that 
clergymen, in respect of their duty to explain the Scriptures, 
were bound to warn their hearers against inaccuracies in the 
biblical text. The suggestion is a singular one from a Minister 
whose theological leanings are believed to be on the side of the 


theory which attaches preponderating weight to private perusal 
and study of Holy Writ. The question must, however, be asked, 
whether the clergy are really equal to the duty assigned to them, 
No doubt a large proportion of them are fairly capable of inter- 
preting the text of the New Testament—though even here the pro. 
position 1aust be confined to the clergy of the Church of England 
and to the ministers of the more regularly educated Dissentin 
sects. Who, however, will venture to say that ministers o 
religion in England can guard their congregations against errors 
in the translation of the Old Testament, though it is notorious] 
in this portion of our version that the most formidable mistakes 
occur? In Europe at large, genuine Hebrew — ys is an 
acquisition of the last thirty or forty years. The Hebrew 
learning of the iast century and of the beginning of the present 
was a mere apology for ignorance, and true knowledge of the 
sacred language is the last refined result of an extensive com- 
parative philology. Here in England. the real Hebrew scholars— 
the men whose familiarity with Hebrew comes up to the 
ordinary standard of scholarship in Latin and Greek—might be 
counted on one’s fingers, and perhaps on the fingers of one hand. 
But, in truth, to talk of greater or less familiarity with Greek 
and Hebrew is to miss the point at issue. Congregations are 
notoriously intolerant of departures from the text of the Bible 
which is before their eyes ; and no man who covets an extensive 
popularity or influence will venture to suggest frequent correc- 
tions of it. The proof of this—and here we have one of the 
strongest reasons for an improved translation—lies in the fact 
that far the greater part of the really popular religious teachers, 
of those who create opinion and diffuse doctrine, are men who 
depend exclusively on the received version of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Cumming exercises a great, and, as we believe, a most 
pernicious influence over the middle classes; and who will 
dare to attribute even a decent knowledge of Greek to 
the writer who tells us that Sebastopol cannot mean the 
“city of Augustus,” because the original form of the word 
was “ Sebasteapolis” ? In a similar position are a number of 
preachers, all-powerful with the lower part of the middle class 
and with a portion of the poor, of whom Mr. Spurgeon may be 
taken as the type—Mr. Spurgeon, who founds a sweeping theory 
of predestination on the difference between two words, “shall” 
and “ will,” which have been indifferently employed by our trans- 
lators in rendering the Greek future. 1t is not one of the least 
singular points about Mr. Spurgeon’s theory, that a Scotchman 
would be sure to draw the reverse conclusion from the — e8 
which he cites. Not, however, tbat so small a matter as the diffe- 
rence between English and Scotch usage would have troubled 
Mr. Spurgeon, if his attention had been called to it. Doubtless, 
he would say that he sticks to the English version in the English 
sense; and we are sure he would continue to pass sentence of 
eternal mjsery on all mankind, except a minority of the New 
Park-street congregation. Such are the consequences of a “ slight 
inaccuracy.” 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


i is a very ony matter for an individual politician in the 

country, who fumes on a hot day over the columns of a 
London journal, to hit upon some scheme for setting everybody 
right, and bringing back the sun of England from the abyss in 
which it is so apt to hide itself. As aman pokes his way about 
or lounges by the water-side, he is at liberty to indulge his fancy, 
and to picture to himself how easily, if he had the cpaestatiier te 
could nanan of the rascals who mismanage our affairs. He 
would soon stop the villany that is going on, and unmask the 
corruption of Government. The Ereattie foible of such a 
visionary is a belief in the panacea of an inconvertible paper 
currency; but the fancy takes many shapes, and there is scarcel 
any plan that may not find an advocate who, in other respects, is 
sane, intelligent, and reflective, but who cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of devising some simple and efficacious remedy for all the poli- 
tical evils he sees reason to deplore. It does not seem to depend 
much on the character of the individual whether such schemes 
are gravely entertained or dismissed, if thought of at all, with 
a smile—but rather on his remoteness from, or proximity to, the 
actual conduct of affairs. Those who either themselves have to 
govern, or who watch how government is and must be carried on 
—who know the shape which measures must assume, and the difli- 
culties which will embarrass their operation—may be, perhaps, in 
danger of contracting their powers of speculation; but they are, at 
any rate, preserved from giving their time and thoughts to the 
elaboration of projects which it is perfectly impossible to realize. 
But a man who is away from the current of real life need onl: 
trouble himself about that which happens to interest him, an 
his ignorance of the daily difficulties of government makes him 
think very lightly of the obstacles which threaten to interpose 
between him ase | the end he seeks to accomplish. He passes a 
sg | measure as easily as a weak one, and is never hampered 
by a factious opposition. There is his plan, which any one may 
hear who likes; and if you cannot see at once that the country 
will be ruined unless it adopts it, that is not his fault. 

A curious instance of this tendency to invent unpractical re- 
medies for social evils may be found im an article on Ministerial 
Responsibility which appears in the current number of the West- 
minster iew. The question which the writer proposes to him- 
self is, how facility should be given for the accusation of those who 
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ed to have committed any public wrong. Impeachment 
bee mits, out of date. We owoutived the days of blocks 
and axes, and we have neither the machinery for inflicting death 
on great political offenders, nor the crimes that could call for such 
a penalty. The Houses of Parliament are far too lenient a tri- 
bunal for any one to dread their decision who has stopped short 
of open te Foomy and who has lived in the ogg to w ‘ich they 
belong. This is the evil—now for the remedy. The writer pro- 
poses that political wrong-doers should be tried at the assizes by 
acommon jury. In order to appreciate the wildness of the sug- 
gestion, we must consider what are the offences that would form 
the ground of the indictment. Treason, sedition, conspiracy, 
wilful breach of a public trust, are out of the question. No one 
dreams that a remedy is required to suppress flagrant and indis- 
putable crime. The offences for which a punishment is sought 
are of a minor grade, and a more mixed complexion. They are 
the blunders of honest but incapable men, the subterfuges of 
diplomatists, the jobs of Parliamentary corruption. The writer 
is especially indignant at the reasoning of Ministers whose 
conduct provokes inquiry, and who baffle their adversaries 
by a recourse to the stereotyped answers of “danger to the 
ublic service,” and “ correspondence stili going on.” How 
ifferent would it be, says the writer, if public men 
could be examined upon oath in a court of justice, 
cross-examined by able counsel, made to produce the con- 
tents of pigeon-boxes and cahiers! How the off-hand manner 
which does so well in this House, the nxonchalance which effec- 
tually puts down little people, would condescend to be serious 
and attentive under the well-applied stimulants of a public pro- 
secutor ! 

What a pretty picture this makes, and what a pleasure there 
is in the thought of putting Lord Clarendon or Lord Panmure 
into a dock, and getting an Old Bailey barrister to torture him ! 
Certainly, as the writer naively remarks, it would be very different 
from our existing political usages. A member of the Opposition 
would rise, and ask for the last despatch from France respectin 
Italy, or the last instruction to a general in command, and woul 
close his question by reminding the head of the department that 
Croydon assizes were just coming on, and that silence would be fol- 
lowed by a warrant. We should like to see the rough draft of the 
Act by which the new remedy would be enforced. This is often an 
excellent test of the value of a proposed change in State affairs. 
Reduce it into statutory language, define the offence, devise the 
necessary machinery, sketch out the necessary powers. Pro- 
bably the writer would allow that there are cases in which 
secrecy is justifiable. He would acknowledge that a Minister is 
not bound to communicate the = of a coming campaign, or 
the terms of a proposed treaty. How would it be possible to dis- 
criminate, by Act of Parliament, the secrecy that is permissible 
from that which is not permissible? The writer suggests that, if 
the concurrence of a public prosecutor were required, this would 
be a sufficient safeguard against vexatious and frivolous prosecu- 
tions. But how could the public prosecutor possibly know whether 
secrecy ought orought notto be o esciuaiens he were acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case? He would have no 
means of judging. The Minister represents that certain letters 
or minutes contain matter that ought not to be published for the 
present. This may be true or false, and if false, the refusal to give 
information may arise either from an honest mistake in judgment, 
or from a wish to evade censure. But the prosecutor could not 
form any opinion at all, unless he saw the papers. If he saw 
these, he would necessarily share all the secrets of the Cabinet, 
without sharing their responsibility. 

Proposals like this are often prompted by the very natural wish 
to have all the good of a system without any of the bad. It is 
part of the system of a constitutional government that the 
punishment for a great many undefinable offences—some moral, 
others purely political—committed by statesmen, should consist 
in the loss of influence and reputation in Parliament and in the 
country. This may often be an ineffectual punishment, and one 
that is frequently not applied where it is deserved; but the cha- 
racter of the punishment is determined by the character of the 
English Constitution. It is a portion of a great whole. The 
devisers of this new remedy exultingly tell us that if, when “the 
feeble temporiser, the eloquent mystifier, the cleverdebater had been 
well riddled, not only as to things on the surface, but as to things 
beneath, it depended on the verdict of twelve plain men in a box 
whether or not ow | should be relegated to pass the rest of their 
days at the antipodes, then we should have something like a Mi- 
nisterial responsibility.” We undoubtedly should get Ministerial 
responsibility in this way, but we should lose the Ministers to be 
responsible. Who would take office with such a risk? Why 
should any man—we will not say any peer or rich squire—but 
why should any man with a reasonable prospect of earning twelve 
shillings a week condescend to be Prime Minister under such a 
law? The accusation would be sure to come at the moment when 
an unfavourable verdict might be most certainly expected. 
If the Duke of Newcastle had been tried at the Central Criminal 
Court oy in 1855, and been well riddled, there ean scarcely be 
a doubt what the “twelve plain men in a box” would have done 
with him—he would now be pacing the wilds of West Australia. 
We should have made him responsible, but he would have been 
the last duke we should have had the pleasure of victimising. 
A jobbing attorney would be the very highest kind of man we 
should get to hold a portfolio. He might think it worth while 


to take his chance, and enjoy power and ne | as long as he 
could. But it is inconceivable that any one who has much to 
lose—any man of education and refinement, the possessor of a 
comfortable estate and a handsome house—should voluntarily put 
himself in danger of being riddled by Sergeant Buzfuz, and then 
sent to the antipodes, simply because, having read certain State 
papers, he happens to differ as to the expediency of oe 
their contents from some one who has had no opportunity 
inspecting them. 

There is not much danger of the plan being adopted, and it 
may seem a harmless and insignificant matter that such a scheme 
should be proposed. But all advocacy of impossible reform 
enfeebles the advocacy of possible reform. The article to which 
we have referred is well written—it shows a considerable acquaint- 
ance with history—it bears the traces of a scholarly education. 
The Review in which it appears is one of high standing. It 
cannot be said to be immaterial that such an extraordinary project 
should appear in pages where it is sure to command some de 
of attention. We do not suppose that any single reader will be 
led to believe the plan practicable, but many readers may come 
to the conclusion that | plans of increasing Ministerial responsi- 
bility are necessarily absurd. They have a specimen before them 
which diverts them with its extravagance, and that is enough. 
The laugh that is raised by the reformer is easily turned against 
the wish to reform. There is, too, something interesting in the 
inquiry how any man could make such a proposal. Where 
can a politician live who proposes to try Lord Clarendon 
at the assizes if he does not satisfactorily explain the difli- 
culties of Itulian intervention? Is Sark enough out of the 
world for the man, or any part of the Hebrides? We venture 
to say that if, between writing and printing his article, he 
had walked once down Regent-street, he would have thrown the 
manuscript into the fire. Five minutes of London would have 
set him right; but we should scarcely have supposed that any 
degree of rustic solitude could have fostered such fancies in the 
brain of a man who can evidently both think and write. A re- 
former may at least say to himself, although he is alone at the 
top of Ben Nevis—* If this change is effected, what other obvious 
changes does it involve?” The plan proposed evidently involves 
the retirement from public affairs of all men belonging to the 
class that is highest, whether in rank, wealth, intellect, or honour. 
Government would be in the hands of third-rate adventurers. 
This is the very evil under which America is suffering so terribly 
at present; and it is an evil that, once introduced, is hard to 
eradicate. But it would be a much worse evil in England than 
in America. For in England there would be a class excluded 
from active life that does not exist in America—men of heredi- 
tary influence, great name, and vast landed sessions. Such 
men cannot co-exist with a democracy led hy volo officials. 
One party or the other must be destroyed; and the revolution 
that should effect the destruction would not be made with rose- 
water. 


THE PALACE OF ADMINISTRATION AND WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 


HE Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Public Offices is published, but not, as yet, the evidence 
on which it is based; and accordingly it appears in the not very 
voluminous form of one page and a few lines over. Till we have 
the evidence in our hands, we shall of course not attempt that 
full discussion of the question which its importance demands. 
Something must, however, be said in the meanwhile; and that 
something, to our great satisfaction, is the rare expression of un- 
qualified approval. A magnificent razzia, throwing open the 
entire ground from St. James’s Park to the Thames, from Rich- 
mond-terrace to Westminster Hall—the concentration of all the 
Public Offices, the Admiralty included, in the new Palace—and 
an unlimited competition, to which the world’s architects are 
invited—sum up the main features of the Commons’ recommen- 
dations. An expenditure at once of 2,250,000/. is boldly faced 
as the best economy in the long run; and calculations are made, 
not merely for the present needs of offices that already exist, but 
for their prospective augmentation. Nothing can be better than 
all this—nothing, viewed as a whole, more complete. If there 
is one thing more than another which adds value to the plan 
in our eyes, it is the fact that everything now suggested has 
been, some months back, recommended in our own columns. We 
made those recommendations because we believed them to be the 
best—we did not know, and we did not care to know, except in 
the interest of the public weal, whether there were any hope of 
the idea ever obtaining currency and being carried into execution. 
It has done the former—it is, we trust, on the high way to the 
latter; and we may therefore rejoice at the dawn of that better 
day for English Public Works which, in less promising times, 
we ventured to adumbrate. 

How the same fountain can, at the same moment, cast up sweet 
water and bitter—how the same Government, within the same 
month, can, as influencing and backed by a committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by the Commissioner of 
Public Works, present a scheme so grand as this, and in the 
other House of Parliament, in the person of the War Minister, 
vindicate a job so palpable and so unpopular as Marochetti’s 
Scutari Monument—is one of those mysteries of State-craft 
which perplex our innocent comprehension. Two ages of public 
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taste, two systems, wide as the poles asunder, are respectively 
represented by these concurrent actions. They cannot any longer 
co-exist—we do not say as the discordant and inconsistent phases 
of one and the same Government, but even as forms of antago- 
nistic policy. One must swallow up the other; and it requires 
little Seenight to say which must, in the end, triumph. 
By the present enterprise the Government will make for itself 
a European reputation in that daily-increasing and powerful 
class, the art-loying world. Is it worth its while to imperil such 
a success by a desperate adherence to the tottering cause of 
favouritism? It may be too late to save the Scutari Monument ; 
but that to the Duke of Wellington is still open. We are for- 
etting, however, the main question in a contrast which presents 
itself in spite of our inclination to see things couleur de rose. 
When we receive the evidence taken by the committee, we shall 
discuss the matter in all its bearings. In the meanwhile, one 
point occurs to us in which the plan might be ameliorated, 
although at an additional outlay—viz., by not sparing Richmond- 
terrace. Taking in that really very commonplace, though 
neat, line of houses, would give a natural northern termi- 
nation to the "Aten new pile and its circumscribing belt of open 
ground. If, however, economy interposes to save the Terrace, 
it will assuredly be always an eyesore—and all the more so in 
proportion as the new structure which it will mask is noble 
and colossal. We are satisfied that the public have merely to be 
awakened to this view to give it — ratification—as satisfied 
as we are that the demolition of St. Margaret’s Church would 
not be an improvement, but a detriment and loss to the cluster 
of monumental structures which a few years will behold com- 
posing the British Capitol. If Montague House could be 
removed so as to take the residence itself away, and leave its 
garden to complete the isolation of the new Palace, the scheme 
would be nearly perfect; but this may be thought by some an 
extravagant demand. We do not so re it: and we assume, 
of course, that Gwydyr House will fall, the offices which it lodges 
being provided for in the new structure. Then Whitehall Chapel 
needs asouth fagade. But again we forbear. In the meanwhile, we 
must urge those whose concern it is to listen to the warning voice 
of another committee, and not to press forward the reconstruc- 
tion of Westminster Bridge upon the limited plan —s adopted 
in somewhat of a hurry, consequent on a long spell of procras- 
tination, according to the traditionary rule of public offices. The 
new Bridge must be a magnificent structure, and part of the 
great scheme. There is absolutely only one question connected 
with it—namely, whether it shall form part of the competition 
for the public offices, or be offered as a second and separate prize 
to the world’s architectural and engineering knowledge on similar 
terms of international amity. There are reasons for either course, 
but perhaps the latter will best tend to combine that union of 
science and art which ought to characterize the successful 
Pontifex. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


* was remarked by Charles Lamb that our ancestors were 
wonderfully delighted by transformations of sex on the 
stage, similar to those which are constantly to be met with in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays ; and he wittily comments on the 
confusion it must have made to see a boy represent a woman 
playing the part of a man—a perplexity which it must have been 
as difficult to disentangle as some of the degrees of relationship 
gg by the page ormerly inserted at the end of the Prayer- 
book. e have discarded these complicated metamorphoses 
from our modern dramas, and an incident such as that of a ~— 
manager making an apology to Charles II. for keeping hi 

Majesty waiting because “the Queen was shaving,” could 
scarcely occur now-a-days. But although we no longer see 
women's parts performed by men—a practice which led both 
the writers of plays and the public to form a coarse idea of the 
female character—we still find women playing the parts of men, 
and become famous for their masculine impersonations. In fact, 
woman being more imitative than man, it need not be matter of 
surprise that she should be more accurate and more discriminating 
in her delineations. But in order to save us from being tor- 
mented by a disagreeable sense of the incongruity between 
their real and assumed characters—in order also that they may 
not seem mere miniature copies of the originals they have to 
portray—it is neces that women should come nearer than 
they generally do to the standard of masculine height, as well 
as breadth of form, and angularity of movement. 

It appears to us that one great reason of Mademoiselle 
Wagner's success (putting her vocal powers forthe moment out 
of the question) in the characters of Romeo and Tancred, may be 
traced in no small de to her possession of the characteristics 
just mentioned. aller than the average of her sex, 

er stature is not dwarfed by comparison with the ordi run 
of men; while her commanding figure and her st oa 
and prononcé features, all tend to keep up the illusion that 
we have really a youthful hero before us. There is not so 
much scope, however, in the opera of Tancredi as in that of 
J Montecchi ed i Capuletti for the display of variety of senti- 
ment and passion, nor is there anything in the plot to enlist 
in its behalf the interest of the audience—so that, in assuming the 
character of Tancred, Mademoiselle Wagner had far greater 
difficulties to surmount than when she appeared before us as the 


sensitive, passionate, and despairing Romeo. On the other 
hand, the music of the opera is so beautiful and brilliant, that 
when the pare part is as admirably filled as it was 

Mademoiselle Wagner on Tuesday evening, it cannot fail to give 
pleasure, even to audiences as fastidious as those of the present 


~ usually are. 
t is now upwards of forty years since Rossini’s Tuncredi, 
which was even at that early period his ninth dramatic work, wag 
written to celebrate the carnival season at Venice. ‘The youth. 
ful composer had then scarcely attained his twenty-first year ; 
and this circumstance, added to the beauty and originality of 
the work, thoroughly Italian as it was in feeling and oaleuls 
created such an enthusiasm in its favour as has rarely been 
equalled in the annals of the musical world. Four years after 
its début at Venice, the opera was performed in London, Madame 
Bellochi taking the part of Tancred. The name of this lady, 
for whom Rossini composed his Gazza Ladra, will doubtless 
an unfamiliar sound to the majority of the present generation, 
to whom the recollection of Pasta herself is rapidly becoming a 
tradition, for it is now thirty years since she first appeared as 
Tancred, and by her performauce achieved a brilliant success. 
We are old enough, however, to remember the impersonations 
of the same character successively undertaken by Mesdames 
Malibran, Viardot, and Alboni, who was the last to illustrate it 
in 1848. Since that time, the opera has lain fallow, though its 
various melodies, sung over and over again at musical meetings 
and in concert-rooms, have hel to keep its memory alive 
among us; and its revival could not fail therefore to excite 
leasant anticipations on the part of the public frequenting Her 
ajesty’s Theatre. 

The circumstance of nearly all the characters being undertaken 
by Germans rather militated against their success in a species of 
vocalization which is alien, in most of its characteristics, to that 
which distinguishes the severer German school. Much practice 
will necessarily have to be gone through, much energy to be 
brought to bear upon the work, and much patience to be exer- 
cised, before either Mademoiselle Jenny Bauer or Herr Reichardt 
will attain the fluency of execution, and the wey clearness, 
and certainty of attack which are indispensable to the perform- 
ance of such passages as those with which almost every aria in 
the opera abounds. Even then, we question whether the vocal 
powers of either of these excellent and ewe singers will 
enable them satisfactorily to surmount difficulties so great and 
varied. Even Mademoiselle — herself is not so excellent 
or so much at her ease in the lighter and more delicate parts of 
the music as in those which are susceptible of a larger, broader, 
and, so to speak, more statuesque style of treatment. We could 
scarcely have wished or expected that this should be otherwise 
—so essentially German is this distinguished artist, both in her 
acting and singing; and it may be doubted whether the vocal 

ualities in which she is now deficient, are compatible with 

ose which constitute her especial claim to our admiration, 
and by means of which she has achieved so 4 a suc- 
cess. As a necessary deduction from what we have stated, 
her delivery of the accompanied recitative, ““O patria dolce 
ed ingrata,” was far more effective than “ Di tanti gr e 
but her most brilliant and striking performance was her duet 
with Argirio, “Se del mali miei.” The numerous audience— 
which, throughout the opera, in season and out of season, never 
seemed weary of applauding—rapturously encored this air, and 
at its conclusion, a loud and general call was raised for the 
singers who had afforded them so much pleasure. We have 
on a former occasion spoken so fully of Mademoiselle Wagner's 
1 of acting that we need only say now that her performance 
of Tancred fully equalled her impersonation of Romeo. Her 
attitudes, carefully studied as they unquestionably were, were 
always dignified and appropriate ; and when she threw down her 
gauntlet to Orbazzano, ier gesture, and the look of defiance with 
which it was accompanied, would have formed a study for an 
artist or a sculptor. But why, we would inquire, does she 
enerally choose such an unbecoming costume? Why should 
ancred resemble a character at a third-rate bal masqué, instead 
of a noble knight of Syracuse, attired in the real costume of the 
times? That costume was certainly something different from the 
blue brocaded silk tunic over a coat of mail—which far more 
nearly resembled fishes’ scales than steel armour—the ponderous 
helmet adorned or disfigured by an eagle with outspread wings, 
and the cashmere mantle, in which he now appears before us. 

It would not be fair to criticise the subordinate characters on 
the occasion of a first performance of the opera. We will there- 
fore only say that M. Bouché had apparently studied the part 
of Orbazzano with care ; and we have no doubt that, after a little 
more drilling and study, the choruses will prove more effective 
and more at home than they were on Tuesday evening. 

The opera was followed by the new and brilliant ballet of 
The Corsair, which the audience sat out apparently much to 
their satisfaction. The plot is by this time so well Bm that 
we need not enter upon a description of it; but we would gladly 
add our meed of praise to the plaudits already bestowed upon 
Madame Rosati for the beauty of her dancing, the grace and 
sprightliness of her movements, and the eloquent significance of 
her attitudes ; whilst, in common with all who have seen her, we 
would express our admiration and wonder at the marvellous pas 
to which she introduces us, and which are as remarkable for 
their elegance as for their difficulty of execution. 
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REVIEWS. 


FRENCHMEN OF DIVERS ESTATES.* 


HE work before us—one of the most remarkable monuments 
of research which the world has ever seen—is enough to give 
a reviewer the nightmare. So Protean is its conformation that 
it is difficult to know where to lay hold of it. It unites the 
industry of the German with the dramatic power and spright- 
liness of style which are the peculiar gifts of the Frenchman. 
There are few subjects so dull but it enlivens them—few 
so intricate but it unravels them—few so unfathomable but 
it exhausts them. It is not a history of France; and yet, 
for the period embraced, there is scarcely a fact in that history 
which it does not contain. It isnot a work of fiction, and yet not 
one of the personages introduced ever said what is attributed to 
him. When we look at the table of contents, the figures in a 
kaleidoscope are not more varied—when we peruse the book 
itself, the diagrams in Euclid are not more precise. How it ever 
came to be conceived, is singular—how it was ever executed, is 
miraculous. The fourteenth century, the age of feudalism—the 
fifteenth, the age of independence—the sixteenth, the age of 
theology—the seventeenth, the age of literature and art—the 
eighteenth, the age of reforms—each and all of these pass before 
our eyes in succession. And in each of them, all classes of men, 
from the pauper upwards, recount, on the one hand, the daily 
incidents of their daily life, and, on the other, those more 
stirring events which are ordinarily noised abroad through 
the trumpet of history proper. The point of view from which 
the book is written seems to be this—that the court, the 
camp, the council, are not the only arenas on which the 
destinies of a great nation are fashioned and fulfilled—that 
the ey a which agitate, and the fortunes which befal the 
humblest households, open out fields of inquiry which cannot be 
overlooked with impunity by any one who would gain an insight 
into the secret springs of those at movements by which 
nations are convulsed, and monarchs dethroned. M. Monteil’s 
position as an historian may be compared to that which Boswell 
occupies in biography. Repudiating the dull pomposity of Alison, 
and the painfully correct narration of Sismondi, he sets himself 
to watch those under-currents of society which are the real cause 
of much of the tossing which disturbs the vessel of the State. 
A history which takes account only of those persons who wear a 
helmet, a mitre, or a crown, as little deserves to be called the 
history of a nation as a few chapters on rubies and diamonds 
could be said to comprise the natural history of minerals, or a 
description of the oak and the cedar, that of plants. It was 
mon de A ferreting out the habits of thought and of life which 
pervaded every class of society, from the highest to the lowest— 
and even more the latter than the former—that M. Monteil 
believed he could form for himself any adequate idea of what 
really constituted the vitality of the nation at any particular 
riod of its history. Those who wish to examine more at 
ngth the arguments made use of by the author to support his 
charges against history as it is, and to make good his Sn of 
history as it ought to be, would do well to read two passages 
(vol. ini. p. as lv. p. 329), where he endeavours to show how 
much is ordinarily sacrificed to what is called the dignity of 
history. We are reminded, in reading them, of the tradition 
quoted by Mr. Macaulay when advocating similar views, and 
which tells how a window at Lincoln Cathedral, constructed 
by an apprentice out of fragments of glass which his master had 
rejected with disdain, far surpassed all the other windows in 
the building, It was in the diligent collection of such fragments 
that Monteil spent his life; and we shall now proceed to give 
some idea of the use he made of them, in order that the reader 
may judge whether the historical gleaner deserves the same 
encomium as the Lincoln glazier. 

When we open the first volume—which treats of the fourteenth 
century—we are somewhat put out by finding it headed, “ Les 
E itres du Frére Jéhan, cordelier de Tours, au Frére André, cor- 
delier de Toulouse.” But herein lies the great charm of the 
work before us—that M. Monteil has succeeded in clothing his 
facts in forms so attractive and so varied that the most 
indolent of readers is kept from yawning ; and the most laborious 
student finds that matters which his experience tells him are 
ordinarily the subject of dry disquisition, are here a source 
of entertainment to an extent which writers of novels seldom 
compass, with all their ingenious complications of murder and 
matrimony. When we have got through the hundred and five 
letters of which this volume is composed, so great is the fresh- 
ness, the fulness, and, above all, the naturalness of what flows 
from the writer’s pen that although four centuries separate us 
from the age in which he lived, we become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a notion of his individuality, and are disposed to 
number old Friar John amongst our most familiar friends. If 
ever, in a carping, matter-of-fact mood, we feel ready to contest the 
accuracy or probability of any of the statements given, the notes 
appended to each epistle aw allay our misgivings, and bear 
witness to the amazing industry with which the pier onl had ran- 
sacked books and c: ies, medals, manuscripts, and muniments 


* Histoire des Frangais des divers Etats, ou Histoire de France aux cing 
— Par A. A. Monteil. 4°m¢ édition. Paris: Hachette. 1853. 


of every sort, in order to give us photographic pictures of eve 
class in society. ‘Take, for example, the eleventh letter, in whi 
Friar John commits to paper the souvenirs of a visit to Paris. 
With what marvellous wit he is made to group together phase 
after phase of Paris life in the fourteenth century, till the whole 
city stands out before us a mighty maze, yet not without a plan! 
Or turn to the next, which contains a host of decisions on cases 
of conscience which one Dalmaze had submitted for approval to 
Frére Jéhan, and vice versd—what an insight does it not give 
into the feeble flickerings of that moral and intellectual light 
which illumined the darkness of an age of superstition! Eighteen 
of the letters in succession (18—36) are dated from the Chateau 
de Montbason, and contain graphic sketches of the interior of 
seigneurial halls, and the flagrant exactions of seigneurial privi- 
leges. The reader desirous of knowing something about the dis- 
tinction and prevalence of the Langue d’Oc and the Langue d’ Oyl, 
has but to listen to the after-dinner conversation of the provincial 
chapter of Aquitaine, and to read the impressions which it left on 
the mind of Friar John. If any one wishes to learn how agri- 
culture throve, what were its implements, its produce, and its 
prices, let him turn to the forty-second letter, which might vie 
with the Mark Lane Gazette in everything but dulness. It 
would be hopeless for us, however, to attempt to give any 
idea of the rich multiplicity of topics on which these letters treat. 
The reader need but run his eye over the index of headings, to be 
convinced that he could not easily mention any department of life, 
or any order of facts, to which the worthy friar has given the 
bye. The whole, however, is brought in so incidentally, and, as 
it were, so undesignedly—hence the extreme naturalness of the 
style—that it defies analysis. ; 

The second volume, on the fifteenth century, is on a different 
plan. The arrangement is a wise one. For, grieved as we are to 
part company with Frére Jéhan, the epistolary form might in the 
end have me Oe say nothing of the violence done to truth by 
extending the correspondence of one individual over the time 
allotted to human life. We shall best explain the machinery now 
employed by quoting the opening words of the volume :— 

In the room of the Hotel de Ville at where the mayor and 
échevins, large number of other ms pode times a the 
following question arose to-day :—“ Which of the various conditions of men is 
the most wretched?” One can easily imagine what a hubbub it created among 
our good Champenois; every one to bawl and complain; it was a 
confusion of tongues, which there was no putting a stop to. At length it was 
agreed that on this and the following evenings, each in turn should recount 
the cares and grievances of his condition; and when every one had had his 
say, the meeting should decide who was the most wretched. 


The reader will readily understand how admirably this plan is 
adapted for the end which Monteil had pro to himself, of 

rtraying the conditions of “ divers estates” of Frenchmen, st 
Hifferent periods of their history. The beggar and the husband- 
man, the courier and the comedian, the financier and the 
bourgeois, the courtier, the artisan, the noble, the church- 
man and the champion (one of the last of a once flourishing craft), 
the merchant and the innkeeper, the valet and the lawyer, with 
upwards of a dozen other grades and avocations, are here pre- 
sented to our notice with wonderful fulness of detail and viva- 
city of description. Invert the proportion of the historical and 
the fictitious elements in Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and the 
result will give a very tolerable notion of the dramatic power 
which M. Monteil te exercised in the composition of these 
volumes. The marvel is, how he has succeeded in hitting off 
the peculiar characteristics of —— and expression which be- 
long to the various professions which come across his path. We 
seem to become personally acquainted with each of their repre- 
sentatives. They are not merely abstract types, but, while they 
minister to the general effect of the historical picture of the 
nation, they are themselves strongly-marked individualities, full 
of character and life. As in the first volume, copious notes refer 
the reader to the original sources from which each statement 
derives its corroboration. 

In the third volume, a Spaniard takes up the tale, and recounts 
in succession all that struck his observation in the habits and insti- 
tutions of France during a protracted residence in that country, at 
the period to which this volume is devoted—the sixteenth century. 
As an instance of the untiring ingenuity which M. Monteil shows 
in devising expedients for enhancing the naturalness of his 
dramatic effects, we may mention that the Spaniard is represented 
as picking up an engraving, called the “Colloque de Poissy,” 
while rambling about Lyons. With a few masterly touches he 
contrives, in a description of the engraving, to give us a most 
vivid picture of that famous theological synod—a picture which 
all the ponderous tomes of ecclesiastical history on the same 
subject might perhaps mar, but would certainly not mend. 

The seventeenth century is discussed in a series of memoirs. 
The memoirist is tutor, or gowverneur, in a private family. As 
before, we feel totally snahle to give the reader any idea of the 
extraordi variety of interesting information which this volume 
contains. e titles of the chapters do not always afford a very 
accurate notionof their contents. One of them, for example, headed 
the “Chimney-sweep,” enters into a very thoughtful and able 
appreciation of the Poussins, the Lesueurs, and the Lebruns, who 
oad the French school of rose during the seventeenth 
century. It might be supposed that a chimney-sweep’s know- 
ledge of colours was, in a great degree, limited to one. Those 
who are anxious to ascertain how it was that Maitre Bertaud 
became so distinguished a connoisseur, would do well to peruse 
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the chapter to which we refer, (p. 120). So again, the “ Garde 
Malade” contains a whimsical collection of pathological notes on 
Love, Vanity, Fear, Grief, Envy, and the like—maladies on which 
nurses are not commonly garrulous. All the anecdotes which 
illustrate their fatal effects are taken from authentic sources, and 
help to complete the picture of the period under discussion. 

The fifth and concluding volume, on the eighteenth century, 
is inferior in interest and value to its predecessors. The absence 
of notes and references deprives it of that primd facie guarantee 
of rigid historical exactitude which so greatly enhances the 
value of the earlier volumes. M. Monteil’s reason for withhold- 
ing these notes is, that great ip of his evidence respecting 
the eighteenth century is derived from oral, not written sources. 
Born in the year 1769, he had been enabled to enjoy the 
society of men who had been nearly coeval with the century, 
and who could both recount what they had themselves seen and 
heard, and recal what their fathers had told them. In keeping 
with this idea is the form in which the facts are conveyed. Three 
friends agree to meet every ten days, or oftener if expedient 
—each meeting to be styled a decade—and to throw all the light 
they can upon the history and the usages of their country. Agri- 
culture, arts, commerce—such, in a general way, is the order 
which they adopt in the treatment of subjects. The farmer, the 
labourer, and the mechanic are frequently placed in the fore- 
ground of the picture, whereas in most histories such obscure 
personages are not worthy of being seen at all. For in this, as 
in all the preceding volumes, M. Monteil’s governing principle 
is to call the attention of the world, not so much to the summit 
as to the base of the social pyramid. When we add that a complete 
analytical index to the whole work crowns the concluding volume, 
and enables the reader at once to refer for information on any 
particular point, we have done all that we can to give a general 
idea of the purport and contents of the Histoire des Frangais des 
Divers Etats. 

But what of the author? Mr. Ruskin speaks somewhere of 
the way in which we neglect the living to pour our flattery 
into the ear of Death, which neither demands our praise nor 
heeds our gratitude. A stronger instance of this cold-hearted- 
ness could scarcely be found than in the case of Amans Alexis 
Monteil. For upwards of forty years of a career of struggle 
and vicissitude, this man toiled with an industry which the 
united efforts of a learned body have seldom surpassed, and 
with a unity of purpose, a freshness of conception, and a vigour 
of imagination which no Septuagint could ever equal. The 
result of his labours is a work which, with a too tardy homage, 
has twice been crowned by the Academy—which has forced its 
way slowly and surely into a fourth edition, and finally taken 
its place among those immortal monuments of sterling erudition 
and well-directed industry which are the treasure of the student 
and the terror of the sciolist. And yet, for a long time, this 
prodigy of patient industry and learning lived obscurely in a 
garret, and at last went obscurely to his grave. When the son 
who shared and lightened his labours was suddenly torn from 
him by death, his corpse was thrown into the common fosse 
which usage made the receptacle of paupers. The needy parent, 
who had not the sheunal to give his boy a decent burial, 
besought for a few feet of carth, and backed the request by 
saying, Jt is Monteil who asks; but the chief magistrate of 
Paris eyed him with a vacant stare, as if he did not know who 
Monteil was! Had he spent the midnight oil in constructing 
the plot of some impure novel—had he truckled to patronage and 
pycaty at the cost of his integrity—ease and affluence might 

ave been his portion, and his works might have become the 

rage of circulating libraries. But it came to pass as he had 
foretold—the seed which, with clean hands, he cast into the 
ground, came up but to decorate his grave. 

We have purposely abstained from giving more than a general 
idea of the fortunes of this extraordinary man, because we are 
anxious not to pilfer all the cream from the very touching bio- 
graphical notice, by Jules Janin, which is prefixed to the fourth 
edition, and to this alone. ‘To that notice we refer the reader ; 
and we may add that the very moderate price of the work, as 
now issued, places it within the range of a larger public than 
was the case with former and more sumptuous editions. For 
some fifteen shillings, any one may now have by his side one of 
the most graphic and entertaining historical works of which any 
language or country can boast. 


FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA.* 


W E have books enough, and to spare, both about Africa and 

the East, but we have very few books by Africanized or 
Orientalized Englishmen. In Mr. Burton’s case, it is hard 
to say where the barbarian ends or where the civilized Eu- 
ropean begins; and this double character would give piquancy 
to his writings even if his travels had lain over often-trodden 
ground. His pages are filled with the proverbs and sayings 
in which the wisdom of the children of the Prophet is *ex- 
pressed; while here and there sentiments and 7 “* crop 
out,” which show an underworld of thought and feeling dis- 
agreeable in itself, but as curious a subject of contemplation 
as the notions of that long-past age of which philosophers 


* First Footsteps in East Africa; ov,'an Exploration of Harar. By 
Richard F. Burton, Bomba Army, Author of “ Personal Narrative of a Pil. 
grimage to El-Medinah and Meccah.” London: Longmans. 1856. 


tell us, when “morality had not yet made itself conscious 
to the minds of men.” Mr. Burton’s claims upon our attention 
do not, however, end here, for his love of adventure has led him 
into a very curious and little-known country. He describes it 
carefully ane pleasantly—at times there is even a dash of poetry 
in his style. 

The an immediately opposite to Aden is inhabited by the 
Somal—a half-caste tribe, partly African, partly Asiatic—which 
professes the Mahometan faith. Mr. Burton, on his return from 
Arabia, in the spring of 1854, proposed to the Bombay Govern. 
ment to undertake an expedition into their country, and to pene- 
trate to Zanzibar, vid sm a city which, up to that time, 
had never been visited by Europeans. Circumstances occurred 
which rendered it necessary to a plan, and he even- 
tually determined to make a visit to Harar the principal object 
of his journey. The country, however, which lies between that 

lace and the coast—the land of the Somal—was, before Mr. 
Ctents expedition, known to Christendom only from the vague 
reports of native travellers, and the greater part of the volume 
now before us is devoted to describing it. 

On Sunday, the 29th of October, 1854, Mr. Burton, disguised 
as a Moslem merchant, but full of indomitable English courage, 
sailed down the “fiery harbour” of Aden — repeating, pa 
reached the open sea, a prayer in honour of the saint to whom 
Allah gave the power of looking on the earth as though 
it were a ball in his hand, and of inventing the mariner’s 
compass. At once, every trace of civilization fell from his 
companions “as if it had been a garment.” Every one 
immediately received a nickname, and the evening passed in 
noisy merriment, with love-songs, rain-songs, sea-songs, and war. 
songs, none of which would bear translation. Mr. Burton gives 
an amusing sketch of his suite. There was the managing man, a 
serjeant of the Aden police, who had early run away from his 
tribe, and been “headline about” for fifteen or twenty years. 
This personage, who is called throughout the book, “‘ El Hammal,” 
the porter, was full of invention and intrigue, an excellent mimic, 
and, if he had had the power of concealing his thoughts, might 
have “ passed for a knowing fellow.” The second, “ Long Guled,” 
was a lank, straight skeleton, brave from want of reflection, but 
weak in body. The third, like both the others, a Somal by 
nation, bore the sobriquet of the ‘End of Time,” from his 
“smattering of learning and his prodigious rascality.” For the 
benefit of Christian readers, Mr, Baoe mentions in a note, that 
a Mahometan prophecy foretels the corruption of the learned— 
that is, of the priesthood—in the last days. 

The morning sun showed the two promontories at the mouth 
of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, “ the giant staples of the Gate 
under the Pleiades,” and soon the African coast appeared, a 
“olaring flat of yellow sand, desert and heat-reeking, a meet 
habitat for savages.” An awning was rigged out, and the 
travellers sat in the shade, smoking. ‘Some of the crew tried 
praying,” but El Islam was not meant for a nation of sailors. 
At last the * big red sun sank behind a curtain of sky-blue rock,” 
os - next morning upon the vessel entering the Creek of 

ayla 

Zayla is the normal African port—a strip of sulphur-yellow sand, with a 
deep blue dome above, and a foreground of the darkest indigo. The buildings, 
raised by refraction, rose high, and apparently from the bosom of the deep. 
After hearing the worst accounts of it, I was pleasantly disappointed by the 
spectacle of white-washed houses and minarets, peering above a long low 
line of brown wall, flanked with round towers. 

The town is about the size of Suez, built for 3000 or 4000 
inhabitants, and contains about a dozen large white-washed stone 
houses, and upwards of 200 thatched huts, It lies south-west 
of Aden, and nearly due south of the entrance to the Red Sea, 
upon a long spit of sand, which high tides make almost an island. 

ere is no harbour, and the roadstead is terribly exposed. The 
a of the town is a tolerably regular ei: Pe se It is 
walled, but there are in the walls neither guns nor embrasures. 
The climate is cooler and less unhealthy than that of Aden. 
There is now but little trade. Provisions are cheap, and a family 
of six persons can live for 30/. per annum. Here the pilgrim of 
Mecca was once more at home. “ Again,” he says, “ the melo- 
dious chant of the Muezzin—no evening bell can compare with 
it for solemnity and beauty—and in the neighbouring mosque 
the loudly entoned ‘ Amin,’ and ‘ Allako ‘Akbar’ superior 
to any organ, rang in my ear.” At this place the expedition was 
detained twenty-six days, and the whole of the second chapter 
is devoted to describing life in Zayla. We must pass it by, for 
its beauty lies in its detail; but we have never read so striking 
a picture of a life utterly unlike anything which comes under 
the observation of one cultivate¢ European among thirty thou- 
sand. Mr. Burton made several « xcursions round Zayla. One 
of these was to the island of Saad el Din, a sort of Somali Lido, 
tenanted by fishing hawks and other sea-birds, and containi 
an abandoned cemetery, girt with underwood “crying fever” 
and ‘‘ smelling death.” Another was to the Hissi, or well, some 
way from the city, where the barbarous Eesa gathered with their 
camels, scowling fiercely at the traveller and his guards. 

After many dreary days, an Abban, or protector, was at last 
procured, in the person of one Raghe, a petty Eesa chief, who 
engaged to act as escort across the plain of Zayla. On the 
morning of the 27th November the camels were loaded, with the 
usual preliminaries of kneeling, growling, grunting, and biting. 
When all was ready, the cortege started, accompanied a lit 
way by the chief people of Zayla. Salutes were soon exchanged, 
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farewells were said, and the caravan entered on the “hard, 
stoneless, and alluvial plain, here dry, there muddy (where the 
tide reaches), and bristling with thesalsolaceous vegetation familiar 
to the Arab voyager.” The heat even at this, the cold season, 
was frightful. arly in the afternoon, the Abban halted, and 
prayed a little for the first and last time on the journey. The 
air at night was cool; the surf tumbled on the shore; the jackal 
howled; and Mr. Burton felt himself “ predisposed to sweet 
sleep.” The next morning’s journey lay over stiff yellow grass, 
like “stubble in an English September;” and, ere long, the 
sun rose on a “Somali Arcadia, whose sole flaws were salt 
water and simoom.” The explorers were now in the midst of 
the Eesa, some of whom Mr. Burton not a little astonished 
by his skill as a marksman. Here and there they came to a 
fiumara, shaded with graceful tamarisks, acacias, and snake- 
shaped creepers—the dry beds were bright with gold-coloured 
mica, and set with islets of luxuriant trees. After following the 
sea-coast for some distance, they struck inland, travelling b 
night, and in wholesome fear of serpents. Mr. Burton’s Somali 
companions were very feeble—an English boy of fourteen would 
have been stronger than the sturdiest of them. Gradually the 
blue hills on the west became brown, and at last they left behind 
them the dangerous desert, which is constantly traversed by 
plundering parties, sometimes two hundred strong, and 
reached the broken ground at the foot of the mountains. 
In spite of many predictions of absi, or danger, which is as 
common a word in the mouths of these barbarians as pawra 
among Sicilian sailors, they advanced westward. Leaving the 
Eesa, whom Mr. Burton describes as ‘kind and fickle, good- 
humoured and irascible, warm-hearted, and infamous for cruelty 
and treachery”—a strange enough assemblage of qualities—the 
travellers entered the Ghauts, which form the outwork of the 
A®thiopian highlands. Their aspect is remarkable, for the heavy 
rains of the monsoon wash away the vegetable soil and leave the 
rock exposed, glaring with brilliant colour. The heights are mostly 
conoid, with rounded tops, and are joined to each other by 
saddlebacks, and clothed with grey-green acacias. In the pre- 
cipitous ravines, which are numerous, the yellow-berried jujube, 
and a kind of creeper with fleshy leaves, grow luxuriantly, and 
many species of birds flit amongst the foliage. The senna plant 
is found wild, and ‘aloes and euphorbias stud the landscape. 
The nests of the white ant are a curious and characteristic fea- 
ture of this country—tall conical erections of sand and mud, to 
be counted by thousands. The nomad inhabitants leave the hills 
in the cold weather, and return when the heat sets in. Collect- 
ing news seems to be their chief pleasure. Mr. Burton found 
the history of the Russian war quite familiar to them, and heard 
at Harar of a storm which had damaged some vessels in Bombay 
harbour only a few weeks before. 

The travellers pushed inland, over the Ghauts, suffering a 
good deal at night from the cold, and not cheered by the growl- 
ing of lions in their immediate neighbourhood. The king of 
beasts is, however, not feared so much in this country as the 
agile leopard. The people say that a lion will not attack a single 
traveller, for “such a person slew the mother of all the lions.” 
The tribe to whom the outermost hill-region of this part of Africa 
belongs is that of the Gudabirsi. They are turbulent and un- 
manageable, but not so bloodthirsty as the Eesa. They are, 
however, great liars, inveterate thieves, and importunate beggars. 
Their wealth consists in cattle, peltries, hides, gums, and ghee. 
The traffic with the coast would be considerable if the roads were 
safe. Coarse cotton cloth, Surat tobacco, beads, and indigo-dyed 
stuffs for the head-dresses of the women might be with advantage 
imported. A good breed of horses also would be much prized. 
Unfortunately, however, a fine horse, if taken into this country, 
would be infallibly stolen. 

Passing from the domains of the Gudabirsi, Mr. Burton entered 
on a debateable land, where various tribes meet to plunder the 
unlucky traveller. Soon he reached the Barr, or Prairie of 
Marar, one of the long strips of plain which diversify this country. 
Its breadth is twenty-seven miles. The soil is rich, but unculti- 
vated, pierced by the burrows of ‘‘ small beasts,” and covered with 

, Waving, sunburnt grass, looking like yellow velvet. In the 
evening, the glaring yellow of the prairie was exchanged for a 
og hue, mantled with a purple flush, and “ inexpressibly 
ovely.” At night, the smaller wild animals began to appear, 
and the jackal gave warning of the neighbourhood of h:s royal 
friend. Suddenly Mr. Burton’s mule showed signs of ter.or—a 
huge creature appeared through the darkness, following with 
_— stealthy strides. A shot frightened him, “Lion! Lion!” 

uted one of the attendants, and nothing else was talked of for 
some hours. ‘‘ The ghostly western hills seemed to recede as 
they advanced over the endless rolling plain.” Next morning, 
they arrived at the skirt of the prairie. Presently the scene 
changed. Before them lay the second line of the Ethiopian 
highlands—high and jagged hills arose, dark with teak and pine ; 
and beneath, lay a deep valley, “full of shining waters.” The 
fields were divided by flowering hedges, with lanes between, and 
the nomad villages were replaced by the bell-shaped huts of Cen- 
tral Africa, They moved on over hills where the air blew cold, and 
where, it is said, ice is sometimes seen. In the distance lay masses 
of purple peak and blue lines of table land. Sweet wild roses 
shook out perfume; and the whole scene recalled “ the neigh- 
bourhood of Tuscan Sienna.” The explorers were now in the 
country, and under the protection of the Gerad Adan—prince of 


a tribe of settled Somal. He was connected by marriage with 
the Amir of Harar, but was not on the best possible terms with 
him. After rounding the northern flank of a mountain, the wood- 
land scenery along whose sides reminded Mr. Burton of Touraine, 
the tired travellers saw far over a series of blue valleys, “a dark 
speck upon a yellow sheet of stubble,” the perilous goal of their 
pilgrimage—sealed Harar. 

How it fared with Mr. Burton, when, taking his life in his 
hand, he entered “ the Eastern Timbuctoo”—how he returned in 
— to Aden—how his second expedition began, and how tra- 
gically it ended, we hope to tell our readers on a future day. 


THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM. 
Second Notice. 


A WRITER may be absurdly prejudiced, and may be so de- 

termined to see things in a wrong light, as to be blind 
to the many traits in his narrative which show how much its 
general character has been distorted—and yet his book may be 
very well worth reading. Provided he is tolerably honest—pro- 
vided, that is, that he does not write simply to make a book or serve 
a purpose, but to give the results of personal observation—he is 
sure to deserve some degree of attention, if the subject he selects 
is one in itself interesting. We dare say that Mr. St. John has 
done his best to arrive at a true conception of the condition a 
prospects of Sardinia; and Sardinia is inevery way a country o 

which we wish to know all we can. We are induced, therefore, 
to dwell longer on this book than is at all warranted cither by 
the merits of its literary execution, or the value of its political 
criticisms. Itis also, unfortunately, the only book on the sub- 
ject; and we should be sorry to think that any great number of 
English readers accepted its conclusions, which, having no other 
authority to guide them, they might be inclined to do, if they 
omitted to notice how very slight are the grounds on which the 
Sardinian Government is attacked. 

In nothing, perhaps, is Mr. St. John more vague and con- 
tradictory than in his account cf the present King, and of the 
Prime Minister, Count Cavour. He has a vulgar and ludicrous 
horror of crowned heads in general, which prevents his doin 
justice to Victor Emmanuel. He tells us that in the cam}; aign o 
1848, the king, then the Duke of Savoy, behaved very well—* as 
well as can be expected in a prince.” in another passage, he tells 
us that the Duke of Savoy honestly did his duty as a soldier, 
and was distinguished for personal bravery. What is meant by 
saying that he behaved as well as can be expected in a prince ? 
He behaved as well as a man in any rank could have done. The 
sneer about his bravery asa prince is wholly uncalled for and 
gratuitous. At every page we come upon such expressions, and 
the very worst interpretation is put on all the actions of the King. 
Mr. St. John states, that before he came to the crown, the King 
was strongly opposed to the revolution and the liberal party ; 
but he admits that, finding himself committed to a constitution, he 
honestly accepted and faithfully fulfilled the conditions under 
which he came to power. Mr. St. John attempts to do away 
with the good impression which this avowal might produce, partly 
by attributing the conduct of the King to a selfish calculation 
that at the moment honesty was the best policy, and partly by 
describing the King’s character as that of a stupi levessiute man, 
who was only too glad to have any point decided for him. Two 
stories are told, intended to illustrate the Sovereign’s perfidy— 
one of a scheme projected by him during his father’s lifetime 
for a rising of the garrison of Alessandria in favour of Austria 
—and the other of his having, just before the battle of Novara, 
held communication with Republican agents, when they were 
residing in the house of a friend of the old régime. There 
is not a shadow of proof given for either statement; and Mr. 
St. John acknowledges that when he proceeded to “ inquire the 
meaning of these facts,” his informants coldly refused to satisfy 
his curiosity. Another ground of abuse is the proclamation of 
Monealieri, issued by Victor Emmanuel, in 1849. The King 
addressed this proclamation to the Chamber of Deputies and the 
electoral body. He complained that all the measures of the 
Crown met with a determined opposition ; he acknowledged that 
the conduct of the Chamber was strictly legal, but reminded 
its members that he himself had always abided strictly and 
honourably by his oath—* thus,” as Mr. St. John charitably puts 
it, “ giving the cue to the cant of his reign’”—and had never 
given the slightest reason to suppose he was inimical to the Con- 
stitution; and he concluded by warning his subjects that, unless 
the Sovereign and the representative body worked together, the 
whole order of things which it had cost so much to establish was 
in the most serious danger. We do not know whether the procla- 
mation containedanything not included intheabstract givenin these 
volumes; but if it did not, it appears to have been a sensible 
and creditable document. If readers will but cut out Mr. 
St. John’s running comment of vituperation, and look solely to 
the facts he adduces, they will think much better of Sardinia and 
its sovereign than he does. He states that Victor Emmanuel is 
spoken of with enthusiastic respect in all classes of Piedmontese 
society—we need not mind his accounting for this by its a 
the traditional manner of speaking, and by the influence 
officials. He states that the King has firmly opposed the Jesuits 
and the clerical party—we need not mind his balancing this by 
insinuations of the King’s superstition and anxiety to be recon- 
ciled to Rome. He states, that the King has adhered to the 
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Constitution—we dismiss as impertinent his comment, that this 
proceeds from the Sovereign perceiving that “the pleasure of 
corrupting men is even more refined than that of killing them.” 

We have still more reason to object to the account given of 
Count Cavour. The Prime Minister of Sardinia is the son of a 
man of ancient but poor family, who made his fortune by his 
adhesion to the Bonapartist Government. He was also employed, 
though in a subordinate capacity, after the restoration of the 
Royal Family. His son, born in 1810, early assisted his father 
in the speculations in cattle and grain, which have now made the 
Prime Minister the richest man in Sardinia. He travelled in 
Switzerland and France, and made a long stay in England, 
where he assiduously attended the sittings of the English Par- 
liament, and especially studied the speeches and political conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel. Prosiensly to the first signs being given of 
the Revolution of 1848, he appears to have acted with the high 
Conservative party, but was one of the earliest to appreciate the 
new direction in which the current of affairs was setting. He 
started a liberal paper, called the Risorgimento, but opposed the 
war with Austria. A few days before the battle of Novara the 

aper changed its tone, and urged a strong persistence in the war. 

he interpretation of this change adopted by Mr. St. John 
is, that “he wished to serve the aristocratic party, by 
pushing forward the army to almost inevitable defeat, and 
to make all safe in case of an unexpected turn in favour 
of Democracy.” Since the battle of Novara, Count Cavour 
has been the most active agent in the formation of the Moderate 
party, which now supports him in power. Mr. St. John is 
most bitter in his criticism of Count Cavour’s character and 
conduct, accusing him of a slavish admiration of the Emperor of 
the French, and of awish to sacrifice Italy to the dynastic pre- 
tensions of Piedmont, and speaking of him as a man much over- 
rated. Again, we must ask the reader to look from words to 
facts. There are three tests of a statesman’s ability—his speeches, 
his official documents, and his political conduct. Mr. St. John 
tells us that Count Cavour is a far better speaker than any one 
else in the Chamber of Deputies, excepting, perhaps, Lorenzo 
Valerio. His memorial on Italian intervention was, at any rate, 
characterized by remarkable breadth and power, whatever fault 
an extreme Republican might find with its contents; and his 
political conduct has surely had the merit of success. The future 
of Italy is dark, but that Sardinia is at this moment as much 
above the other Italian States as Prussia is above the minor 
States of Germany, is as clear as daylight. The policy of Count 
Cavour—a policy made possible by his having to deal with an 
honest king and a people capable of self-restraint—has effected this. 

The chief opposition to the Government comes from the 
Liberal party, headed by Brofferio and Lorenzo Valerio. The 
former is a Republican, and has attained political influence by 
means almost incomprehensible in a northern country and 
under an old constitution. He has been a farce-writer, a 
penny satirist, and an Old Bailey lawyer; but his character 
seems to have force and honesty in it, and Mr. St. John 
says that the late King used to ask his advice privately in difficult 
circumstances. Valerio is the virtual leader of the party; but 
the party seeks rather to watch than to oppose the Minister, and 
has, apparently, no wish to drive him from office. Valerio, as 
we before mentioned, was the author of the only serious attempts 
at an independent press prior to the Revolution. He is deputy 
for Lastaggio ; me we are told that his constituents recentl 
presented him with a silver statue of Dante, in testimony of their 
admiration of his conduct in caring for Piedmont and Italy, and 
not solely for their local affairs—a story which may be quoted to 
the credit of the constituents, as well as of the representative. 
Valerio possesses great weight and influence ; and we are pleased 
to find that he entirely dissents from Mr. St. John’s views, as far 
as that gentleman can be said to have any views further than a 
general hatred of whatever is hated by the purplest-tinted 
democrats of Paris. The leader of the Sardinian Liberals thinks 
it wise to support the Sardinian monarchy—he does not believe 
that his country is going through a gigantic hoax, and he is 
anxious in every way to c out the principles of the 
existing constitution. His chief task is to give the note of 
warning if the Government makes a mistake that threatens 
to have serious consequences. Mr. St. John gives an instance 
where such a warning was certainly needed, if the facts are cor- 
rectly given. A ny recently occurred in the representation 
of a small place in the Island of Sardinia, and the Government 
informed the electors that if they wished any roads made, or 
other public works executed, they must return a supporter of the 
Ministry. Count Cavour is also opposed by the Reactionists, 
who bear the name of Codini, from the pigtails worn by the first 
adherents of the Restoration, in imitation of the ante-revolutionary 
fashion of France. But this opposition, except on Church matters, 
is not very serious. Perhaps the financial difficulties of the 
couutry may give rise to measures which may make the opposi- 
tion warmer. The chief tax is now one on professions and 
trades, and the landed nobility are thus, it is said, taxed dispro- 
portionately low. If this is true, it is a very serious matter, for 
it was this unequal taxation that was the primary cause of the 
French Revolution, and it will have to be swept away sooner or 
later. Ifthe revenue is to be increased, the struggle may come 
very soon. The Government is supported by a large portion of 
the middle classes, the inhabitants of Piedmont proper, the 
official circles, and the Lombard emigrants. 


The adhesion of these emigrants may perhaps throw some light 
on what is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest difficulties which 
would follow the expulsion of the Austrians from the Peninsula. 
The inhabitants of Loubandy generally, and those of Milan in 
particular, are said to be very unwilling to become the subjects 
of a Piedmontese sovereign, while the Piedmontese would deeply 
resent the change, if the seat of government were removed from 
Turin. In 1848 the Milanese wished to defer the settlement of 
this question until the victory was complete, but Charles Albert 
insisted on having immediately the reward of his assistance, and 
he was accepted as king by the Lombards; but the Piedmontese 
complained that the allegiance of his new subjects was not very 
firm, and that the efforts of the Milanese from that time visibly 
relaxed. We cannot pretend to say how far this difficulty may 
ultimately prove serious; but we may remark that the jealousies 
of Scotland (a tolerably close parallel) have been gradually healed 
by time—that Valerio has always proclaimed a willingness to 
ig to the claims of whatever city should, on due deliberation, 

e found to offer the greatest aa as the future capital 
—and that other Piedmontese may follow his good example. 
Moreover, the reason given by Mr. St. John for the tenacity 
with which the leading Ficdmontese defend the claims of Turin 
—namely, that they possess house property in that city, which 
oz fear will be depreciated in value—is a reason that cannot 
really determine the choice of a government; and lastly, the 
Lombards who, since the return of the Austrians, have found 
a home in Piedmont, enter heartily into the constitutional system 
of that country, and favour the extension of its territory. Mr. 
St. John, of course, says that they have been bought over; but 
against his suspicion—which, like every suspicion of evil in 
human nature, is doubtless partially truae—we may set the fact that 
they were mostly men of station, property, and education, 
and that we know how the sense of poverty, the sense of 
being in a dependent minority among a triumphant majority, 
generally embitters the heart, and aggravates differences when 
the ae are divided by distinctions which lie deep in their 
minds. ® When we look at the numbers of these emigrants and 
at the history of their past lives, we think that the fact that 
so many respectable men acquiesce in the pretensions of their 
new country shows that the jealousy of Lombardy against Pied- 
mont does not lie very deep. 5 

Mr. St. John expresses a feeling of astonishment that English- 
men should take so much interest in Sardinia, make so much of 
its constitution, and cherish such anxious hopes of its success. 
The answer may be gathered from his book. Sardinia is in this 

sition—it has a monarchy with a longer descent in the direct 
ine than any other country in Europe, the people are attached 
to the monarchs personally, and the traditions of the monarchy 
are familiar to them from their cradle. The Piedmontese are 
a religious people, and a Catholic people—the church has a living 
force in the hearts of men in every There is a | 
aristocracy possessed of great landed possessions. These cir- 
cumstances make a monarchy a much more natural form of go- 
vernment than a republic. On the other hand, the middle classes 
are determined on having personal freedom and a just adminis- 
tration of the law. The people are eminently gifted with a 
power of self-control, a spirit of moderation, and a respect for 
authority. The Parliament has shown that it can debate, 
and the press that it can write, without a dangerous licenee. 
The deputies are said to be so afraid of showing the unre- 
flecting turbulence of a French Assembly that they hardly 
trust themselves to applaud or condemn those who address them. 
The “ye! has proved himself sincere, and his Ministers have 
proved themselves capable. These circumstances make a con- 
stitution possible. As a matter of fact, Sardinia has a consti- 
tutional government which even those who disparage it confess 
to be working well at present. This state o = may be 
changed, and changed for the worse. Austria may change it— 
France may change it—the Piedmontese themselves may change 
it. But while it lasts, it would be curious indeed if Englishmen 
were not interested in it. They believe a constitutional monarch: 
to be an excellent form of government when it harmonizes wii 
the circumstances of the country—they think that they are justi- 
fied in supposing that it does harmonize with those of Sardinia— 
and they see that the constitutional monarchy of Sardinia is 
the only satisfactory thing, not in possibility, but in reality, to 
be found between the Alps and the Straits of Messina. 


BELLEW’S SERMONS.* 


E are bound to admit that Mr. Bellew is much less into- 
lerable to read than he is to hear. We are also bound to 
say, judging from the volume before us, that we think his most 
disagreeable characteristics are of recent growth. They have, in 
fact, been fostered hy the vicious taste and ignorant admiration 
of his present audience, and he has been enmepety coveenant 
to enter on and pursue an erring course, by whic: found 
an easy popularity was to be won. 
A careful perusal of the twenty-two sermons now before us 
must of course afford surer means of judging of their author's 


* Sermons Preached in St. Philip's, Regent Street ; together with Two 
Discourses delivered on the Days of National Thanksgiving, 1855, 1856. 
By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, S.C.C., Assistant Minister, late St. 
John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, H.E.1.C.S. London: T.and W. Boone. 1856. 
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wers and purpose than could the mere listening, however 
patiently, to a few of his exercitations in the pulpit. The ser- 
mons, we believe, have all been written and preached in the 
resent or last year; and short as is the interval thus embraced, 
it has been long enough to admit of a very marked, and, as we 
hold, a very unfortunate, development of certain tendencies of 
the author’s mind. We find in the present volume several dis- 
courses which appear to us to be an honest and worthy effort to 
realize the design which Mr. Bellew, in his preface, tells us he 
had conceived :— 
of singular on religi bjects, the author has lo 
desired to be one among many who wish to avoid the contests and conflicts o 
strife, and to religion as the most practical business of everyday 
Rte” His object would be to elevate every occupation, and to consecrate 
every duty, by bringing it within reach of the sanctifying Spirit of our 
Saviour. 


Ai A 


Such, says Mr. Bellew, has been his purpose, and it is only bare 
justice to him to admit that he brings to his task much energy of 
style, and a fertile though tangled growth of illustration ; and as 
we have only read these Sermons, and not heard them preached, 
we also give their author credit for sincerity. Nor must we 
- omit to notice further, that there is in the present volume at 
least one sermon in which we find no allusion to the storm- 
cloud, nor to the rainbow, nor to the setting sun, nor to elec- 
tricity, steam, or even Mr. Bellew himself. His hearers neither 
found themselves afloat on the ocean of eternity, nor whelmed 
beneath the waters of despair, nor aground upon the sands of 
time. They were not even called upon to undergo Mr. Bellew’s 
favourite discipline for strengthening the Christian character— 
we mean toiling at their oars down the treacherous river of 
life—nor to advance right on through a thorny jungle of iene 4 
trials, nor to climb the mountains—the “ steeps piled towards 
heaven”—of future time. They had not to conceive themselves 
perched on the mighty range of the Himalayas, nor on the top of 
the Pyramid, “eldest born of time ;” nor had they to scale any 
other dizzy and uncomfortable elevation. They were snugly seated 
in well-cushioned pews at St. Philip’s Church, and listening to a 
sensible, and practical, and lively, and earnest preacher. 

But Mr. Bellew, before he became so very popular, was one 
thing—Mr. Bellew chanting dithyrambics, and dragging us 
wildly over hill and dale, is something else which oa | please 
many persons better, but not ourselves. We will frankly own 
that there are passages in these Sermons which we have read and 
read again and cannot fathom; and we are quite sure that if we 
had only heard them declaimed once, we should have quitted the 
church without the faintest shadow of a notion of what the 
preacher meant. We must be permitted to add that we have in 
our possession proofs that some at least of Mr. Bellew’s hearers 
are not a grain less stupid than ourselves, and we are by no 
means certain that they are equally painstaking. Mr. Bellew 
denounces preaching which is ‘* mere words—words—words.” 
He tells us that he has sometimes read the writings of men 
“whose meaning flits before us in glimmering words, one 
moment seeming to give us ape of truth, and the next leav- 
ing us bewildered, so that, like a meteor upon a misty marsh, they 
serve but to mislead and betray.”” Now we have ourselves just 
risen from perusing writings which are in great part obnoxious 
to this reproof. It is our own complaint against Mr. Bellew 
that he is sliding into the habit of winning cheap applause by 
sounding in men’s ears words which his hearers mistake for 
eloquence, and himself, perhaps, for saving truth, but which, in 
reality, can convey no clear conception that at all concerns the 
religious life of his congregation, and which, for that very reason, 
find a host of greedy listeners. We do not dispute that he is as 
earnest as he says he is, but we maintain that it is possible to 
observe his manner, and listen to much of his declamation without 
suspecting it. 

e proceed to gather from the works of this prolific but undis- 
ciplined intellect a few examples in the art of puzzling a plain 
man’s mind. ‘The preacher is discussing the words “ Faith, 
Hope, Charity, these three : but the greatest of these is charity ;” 
and he wishes to inform us that the Greek word ayarn properly 
means “ love,” and that the substitution of “ charity” was origi- 
nally due to St. Jerome. Let us see how Mr. Bellew delivers 
himself of what would appear to be a sufficiently simple state- 
ment :— 

At Bethlehem, in the Convent of the Nativity, we are shown the spot» 
lighted with silver lamps, where, tradition says, the birth of Christ took place. 
At the end of a subterranean p: leading from thence, there is a small 
chamber hewn in the rock, wherein, in the sixth century, Jerome passed a 
long period of his life. From this cell he issued his works, which were the 
wonder and enlightenment of the then Christian world; and here he compiled 
the emendated edition of the New Testament rendered into Latin, which has 
ever since been the Vulgate of the Romish Church. In doing this, he intro- 
duced into the great chapter now before us the word “ caritas,” rendered in 
our version “charity,” upon which word the whole strength of this chapter 
depends .... en Jerome converted the word déydmn, “love,” into the 
Latin word “caritas,” or “charity,” in this particular and striking instance 
there was no doubt a substantial motive. He wished to guard the language 
of the apostle from any acceptation not perfectly spiritual. 


Now, if this kind of thing delights people so much in sermons, 
we see no reason why it should not be equally efficacious in 
reviews ; and we intend to try how our readers will relish our 
conducting upon this model a little verbal controversy which 
arises with Mr. Bellew. We observe that he has been tempted 
by the love of noise to foist into the English | e certain 
sounding words, which we suspect have little or no claim to 


a place in it. We desire to rest our case against him upon the 
respectable authority of Dr. Johnson. :— 

In Fleet-street, on the south side, stands a noble church, where rest the 
mouldering remains of the Knights Templars, and near which, on the margin 
of the ever-flowing Thames, tradition says that the same knights dwelt during 
their sojourn upon earth. Nearly opposite, at the end of a narrow court, on the 
north side of the same street, there is a small chamber in the third floor front of 
adingy house, wherein, in the last century, Dr. Johnson passed along period of 
his life. From this cell he issued at evening-tide to get his supper at the ad- 
jacent tavern, and from this cell also he issued his works, which were the 
wonder and enlightenment of the then English world. Here he compiled that 
laborious dictionary of our language which has ever since been treated as a 
standard of authority in England. In doing this, he did not introduce into 
his work the word “ dingness,” nor “ ingly.” When Dr. Johnson 
omitted these words, in this peculiar and marked manner, from his dictionary, 
he had no doubt a substantial motive. He wishei to the language 
of his country from impurity, and carefully excluded from it those ugly, and 
useless, and unheard-of compounds. It is true he had not, as we have, the 
advantage of reading Mr. Bellew’s Sermons; and perhaps, if he had, he 
would have admitted these ungainly words into his lexicon. 


We fear our readers would speedily become few if our literary 
discussions were conducted on the above model. 

But again—Mr. Bellew is reminding his congregation that 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ man was assured of life 
and immortality. We should have supposed that the life here 
meant was an eternal life, and that, inasmuch as man’s term of 
earthly existence is as insecure now as before Christ’s coming, 
there could be no peculiar propriety in descanting upon man’s 
love for the life he must lay down. But Mr. Bellew here dis- 
cerns an opening for one of his most admired bursts of elo- 
quence :— 

What could be more grateful to the hearts of men than this? The love 
of life is the strongest passion implanted in us. To guard, to preserve, to pro- 
long existence, is our busy care. Nations generally hold life most sacred; 
laws compass it about with the most dread defences; our homes cherish it 
with the most sacred watchfulness; our hearts enshrine it and offer to it {that 
is, we presume, to life] a devotion at which the callous and the worldli 
ae sneer, but which will live in the esteem of all good men a thing of beauty 
or ever. 

Why ‘the callous and the worldling” should sneer at the 
love of life, we cannot conceive. These epithets often stand, 
in the language of the pulpit, for the description of a class which 
has a morbid antipathy to the preacher’s sermons. Possibly we 
may here be hinted at ourselves; but, if so, we beg to say that 
we are quite 2s fond of life as other men, that we take all the 
care we can of it, and, in fact, cherish it with that devotion which, 
as Mr. Bellew most appropriately remarks, is “a thing of beauty 
for ever.” But to proceed :— 

From the cradle to the grave, how dear existence! Whether life in infancy 
be nursed amidst the pomp of kings, gladdening the herald’s voice [we sup- 
pose the herald got a cup of wine to drink the royal infant’s health] or 
em ye on a young mother’s breast in her frugal home; whether in child- 

blessing a father’s eyes as he uncloses the budding leaves of mind, and in 
boyhood’s freshness of thought and feeling, lives and teels himself a boy again. 


Mr. Bellew’s style is redolent of the Poete Minores of English 
literature, and indeed he in one place confesses his obligation to 
M. F. Tupper, whose writings, we dare say, please him very 
much more than they do ourselves. But, again—‘ whether in 
the bloom of years, clinging to manhood’s side, home of his 
home, heart of his heart, treasury of his thought.” Just now it 
was a boy whose existence was so dear to us, but lo! the sex 
of our precious charge is changed. Mr. Bellew, be it observed, 
never long forgets the ladies, and complimentary allusions to 
them are not rare, and accordingly the ladies are very fond of 
him. But a man so gallant would never even whisper the possi- 
bility of a lady growing old and grey, and therefore in the next 
sentence—* whether in age leaning upon a staff, and with silvery 
hair,” &c.—we are bound to infer that the gender of life’s pilgrim 
is again masculine. But to pursue the argument, such as itis. “In 
all its stages, how dear is life!” that is, earthly life; and Christ, he 
proceeds to argue, has promised us the life eternal, to attain to 
which we must resign the earthly life we so dearly love. How 
infinite, then, he concludes, must be the love of Christ for man ! 
We leave this specimen of reasoning, in its naked, unimpaired 
force, to operate upon the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Bellew lays it down on the authority of Schiller, “ that an 
athletic frame is fushioned by gymnastic exercises, but a form of 
beauty only by free and uniform action ;” and this principle, he 
thinks, should be our guide in striving after the perfection of the 
soul. By “uniform” action is probably meant action by which 
all the powers of the body or soul shall be equally exerted. But 
this explanation is much too simple for Mr. Bellew. He sa 
that uniformity of action of the soul means “all its energies 
being exercised in one plane.” Now we have seen a toy much in 
vogue with children, the figure of a man, whose legs and arms are 
loosely attached to its body by pins, so that, on pulling a string, 
they jerk up and down spasmodically. This certainly is bodily 
exercise “in one ow ;” and perhaps Mr. Bellew will tell us 
what mental discipline corresponds to it. But the soul, by what- 
ever method, must gain evenness, consistency, harmony; and this 
brings in the mention of the “mighty dome of St. Peter's,” 
which is so well proportioned that we do not conceive its vast- 
ness. And this, again, leads to the subject of ancient statuary, 
which is so perfectly modelled that at first we do not appreciate 
its beauty. Here ends the dance upon which we have Seen led 
by “ the illustrious Schiller ;” and we return to “ the race that is 
set before us,” and which, in this singular manner, we are in- 
structed “ to run with patience.” 
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Conscience, says Mr. Bellew, is not the ambassador but the 
deputy of God. In the next page, conscience is a revenue officer, 
who “ levies his excise upon the minds of men.” We wonder 
whether anybody calls this eloquence. The exciseman, it seems, 
is waiting upon King Saul. “It was evening-time in the camp 
of Israel ;”” and, of course, Mr. Bellew describes the evening 
scene on Mount Gilboa—embellishing his picture, too, with 
several features proper to midnight or to early morning. So 
have we seen an illustrated Milton, in which all the successive 
stages of the temptation and fall of our first parents were exhi- 
bited in a single wood-cut. It is evening, and we see “long 
streaks of halo stretched across the hills, cresting them, like 


-snow-flakes on the mountains, with fleecy lines of white.’’ When 


Mr. Bellew publishes the twentieth edition of his Sermons, with 
complete notes, we have no doubt he will find an opportunity of 
acknowledging that he had been reading the Zimes newspaper 
just before he wrote this passage, and that it is in truth a 
plagiarism from ‘Our Own Correspondent” in the Crimea. 
Again, “ Thousands of warriors sleep upon their mother earth.” 
But their sleep, it would seem, was short; for, in the next 
line, “the red watch-fires, making darkness visible, blaze 
from post to post,” and “many an Israelite” is awake, “ bur- 
nishing his arms and singing the songs of Moses.” At the same 
time, “ the clang of the armourer’s hammer rings out lustily upon 
the midnight air as he closes the rivets on the harness of the 
swordsman’’—a process which the poets usually representas taking 
place at early dawn. “ But there was one tent whose tenant 
vainly courted sleep”—as well, we think, he might, when all the 
camp was either hammering brass or singing psalms. It was 
not, however, the ‘“ swordsmen” who were rivetting their 
heavy armour, that kept King Saul awake. It was the 

ower of an evil conscience. ‘The emblems of royalty were 

ung aside.” When the King’s mind was easy, it seems that he 
could sleep in diadem and purple and ermine robes, just as a 
University proctor is supposed by undergraduates to take his rest 
in cap and gown and bands. 

We could go on filling column after column with examples of 
the surprising digressions, the tawdry ornaments, and the jumble 
of ideas, which, with a very few exceptions, disfigure every 
sermon that Mr. Bellew bas published. He is indeed the very 
cloud-compassing Zeus himself. Mists and storms, sun and 
stars, thunder, fire, air, sea, and rivers are ever ready at his 
beck to rush across his pages, and play the most incomprehen- 
sible and wildest freaks. And yet a certain decorum is ob- 
served amid all these fantastic tricks, for no actor ever appears 
upon this stage unless appropriately attired in one or more 
adjective. Mr. Bellew, at school, must have built the lofty 
longs and shorts better than any other boy. He ia, in fact, a 
living breathing gradus, and “ reprehends the nice derangement 
of epitaphs” as well as Mrs. Malaprop herself. 

It would not require any deep knowledge of divinity to show 
that the doctrine of these discourses is often too obscure to con- 
vey any distinct meaning, or that one sermon contradicts 
another, or that the author unwittingly opposes himself to the 
opinions of sounder teachers. Mr. Bellew, of course, is not a 
profound scholar, nor has he any accurate and critical habit of 
thought. It is, indeed, unnecessary to say that no man 
not utterly devoid of these qualities of mind could 
have preached or published the sermons we have been 
considering. Nevertheless, it is by no means certain 
that such a loose, rambling intellect as that of Mr Bellew is 
altogether without a sphere of usefulness. Undoubtedly his 
rhapsodies are listened to when wiser and abler divines might 
preach to unheeding ears; and if, in this way, some vague and 
partial glimpses of religious truth are caught by minds which 
might otherwise have remained in utter darkness, who shall say 
that such a preacher may not be labouring for good? Mr. 
Bellew is welcome to the benefit of this apology, so far as it will 
serve his turn; but he must remember that he will have to share 
it with other popular favourites more extravagant and therefore 
more idolized than himself, and especially with the noted 
Dissenting preacher, Mr. Spurgeon. That shining light of the 
Nonconformist world lately discoursed of the last days and 
death of William Palmer, and he described the devil as trembling 
between hope and fear—now dreading that Palmer would con- 
fess and balk him, and presently confident that he would re- 
main obdurate. The preacher went so far as himself to personify 
Satan, and, rubbing his hands in a flow of excitement and de- 
light, he shouted, as the game in the prison-cell was closing, 
“Here he comes! Here he comes! ere he comes!” This 
is a pitch of frenzy considerably beyond the wildest of Mr. Bel- 
lew's vagaries. We see not, however, why, excited by popular 
applause, his genius should not aim at a flight equally audacious. 

One of the most disagreeable features of Mr. Bellew’s ser- 
mons is the frequent introduction of himself, his own experiences 
and reflections, and those of his personal friends. We expressed 
in a former article the extreme distaste we feel for this sort of 
thing, and in so doing it appears that our meaning was not per- 
fectly understood. In the first sermon of the present volume 
occurs the following passage :— 

T am invested, in the eyes of my son, with a sentiment which makes him 
render me a homage his nature forbids him to render to any other person or 
thing. . . . He may desert me; he may rebel against me; he may be allured 
by the glitter, and show, and temptation of life to forsake his best friend; he 
may be lost in ruin, in disgrace, in infamy; he may be chained in fetters in 
the captive’s cell, &e. 


Now, it was with reference to this p: e that we used the’ 
words, “The love of God for fallen man is exemplified by the 
statement that ‘I have a son’ who has wandered from his 
home, has spent his substance, and now is a criminal in a gaol.” 
When this was written we had only our own recollection of 
Mr. Bellew’s words to rest upon, and we certainly did not mean 
to pledge ourselves to the perfect accuracy of our version of an 
unreported speech. But we have been most absurdly taxed 
with representing Mr. Bellew as saying that he actually had a 
son whose real career was described in the quoted passage, and 
we have been gravely assured that Mr. Bellew has no such son, 
nor any son at all of mature years—which, in fact, his own age 
forbids. But surely no preacher, however egotistical, would lay 
bare to his hearers the follies and vices of his own children; 
and we could not, with the smallest prospect of success, attempt 
to persuade our readers that any rhapsodist, however wild, had 
reached such a point of extravagance as that. We readily 
give credit to Mr. Bellew for the very small amount of deh. 
cacy that would teach him to shroud his real afflictions from the 
vulgar gaze, and we also claim to have it believed of ourselves 
that we should scrupulously refrain from violating the sancti 
of private life. All this is very plain and quite of course, and, 
we dare say, insufferably tedious. But our readers must bear 
with us, for they do not Buy as we do, the measure of the dul- 
ness of some persons, and the necessity thence arising of ex- 

laining what would seem clear to all the world. It is only 
ately that we have ourselves learned adequately to conceive the 
length, and breadth, and depth, and height of the stupidity 
of certain of Mr. Bellew’s admirers. Had we been aware before 
by whom we were likely to be read, we should have taken pains 
to write down to the level of the understanding of our new 
disciples. 


WAIKNA* 


HE questions that have of late been agitated with reeped to 
Central America render any account of the States which com - 
ose it acceptable and interesting. We are glad, therefore, to 
introduce to our readers a volume of Adventures on the Mos- 
quito Shore, which abounds in interesting and entertaining matter 
on this subject. The opening chapter is not a promising one, for 
the style is flippant, pe the subjects with which the author deals 
are unpleasing ; but let the reader only exercise patience till Mr. 
Bard has left Jamaica en voute for the Mosquito shore, and then 
he will have little to complain of, either as regards the 
writer’s materials or his manner of treating them. r. Bard’s 
first adventure is a shipwreck, which is very graphically de- 
scribed, and in which the captain and his mate are drowned—the 
survivors being Mr. Bard, Antonio, an Indian boy, and a negro. 
For nearly two weeks they remained on the Island of El Ron- 
eador, one of the numerous coral keys, or cags, which stud the 
sea of the Antilles—mere banks of sand, frequented by sea-birds 
and turtles, for the purpose of laying their eggs. During their 
enforced stay on the island, they subsisted on the turtles which 
flocked there in great numbers, and at last were released from 
their Robinson Crusoe-like captivity by a turtle schooner, which, 
three days afterwards, landed them at Santa Catarina, whence 
Mr. Bard, accompanied by Antonio, roceeded to Bluefields, the 
capital of the Mosquito kingdom. Bluefields, it appears, derives 
its name from a certain Bluvelt, a noted Dutch pirate, who in 
former times had his rendezvous in a bay of the same name. But 
although an imperial city, it is nothing more than a collection of 
huts thatched in the rudest manner, and situated nearly nine 
miles from the entrance to the harbour. The king, George 
William Clarence, resides with a Mr. Bell, an Englishman, and his 
palace consists of a house made of rough boards, with several 
small rooms, all opening into the principal apartment. The latter, 
on the occasion of Mr. Bard’s visit, was adorned withseveral prints, 
whilst a gun or two, a table in a corner supporting a confu 
collection of books and papers, with some ropes and iron grap- 
nels beneath, a few chairs, and a Yankee clock, completed the 
furniture of the room. Mr. Bard had made acquaintance with 
Mr. Bell soon after his landing, and accepting an invitation to 
take coffee with him, accompanied him to his house. A sleepy- 
looking black girl was sweeping the room when they entered ; but 
at a signal from Mr. Bell she disappeared, returning soon after- 
wards with three cups and a coffee-pot. Mr. Bard was wonder- 
ing for whom the third cup was intended, when he saw the girl 
push open a door in one corner of the room, and heard her call 
to some one within, in no very suave tone of voice, “Get up.” 
Accordingly, ere Mr. Bard had finished his first cup of coffee, a 
black boy, dressed in a shirt unbuttoned at the top, and cotton 
antaloons, made his appearance, and shuffled up to the table. 
odding to Mr. Bell, b ¥ drawling out a ‘‘ Mornin, sir,” he sat 
down, Mr. Bard’s host taking no notice of him whatever. Soon 
after, the youth, who was apparently about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, got up and walked down to the river to wash his 
face. When breakfast was over, Mr. Bell politely inquired of 
his guest whether he could be of any service to him, on which 
Mr. Bard replied that he should much like to be presented to the 
king—when, to his astonishment, he was told that the youth 
with whom he had had the honour of breakfasting was no less a 
personage than the king himself. This promising young gentle- 
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man is the son of “ Robert Charles Frederick,” who was crowned 
at Belize on the 23rd of April, 1825. In order to show how 
kings are sometimes made, we quote the following account of 
the ceremony from Mr. Dunn’s Central America :— 

On the previous evening cards of invitation were sent to the different 
merchants, requeS8ting their attendance at the court-house early in the morn- 
ing. At this place, the king, dressed in a British major’s uniform, made his 
appearance, and his chiefs, similarly clothed, but with sailor’s trousers, were 

round the room. .... The order of procession being arranged, the 
cavalcade moved towards the church; his Mosquito majesty on horseback, 
ported on the right and left by the two senior British officers of the set- 
tlement, and his chiefs following on foot, two by two. On its arrival, his 
majesty was laced in a chair near the altar, and the English coronation ‘Ser- 
vice was read by the chaplain to the colony. His majesty seemed chiefly 
occupied during the ceremony in admiring his finery, and after his anointing 
expressed his gratification by repeatedly thrusting his hands through his 
thick, bushy hair, and applying his fingers to his nose..... After this 
solemn mockery was concluded, the whole assembly adjourned to a large 
school-room to eat the coronation dinner, when all these poor creatures got 
intoxicated with rum. 


Passing from the kings of Mosquito to the subjects over whom 
they rule, we will now give Mr. Bard’s description of the natives 
inhabiting the Mosquito shore. In the olden time, Cape Gracias 
a Dios was a favourite resort of the buccaneers, and here, too, 
was wrecked a large slaver destined for Cuba, and crowded with 
Africans. These negroes escaped to the shore, mixed with the 
native Indians, and their numbers were subsequently increased 
by importations from Jamaica and the interior. The Mosquito 
people are thus of two breeds—one the original Indians, and the 
other a mixture of Indians and negroes, called Sambos. These 
last are a cruel and barbarous tribe, in the lowest state of 
civilization, and hostile to all the other Indians. They have no 
idea of a supreme beneficent Being, but stand in great awe of an 
evil spirit, which they call Walasha, and of a water-ghost, called 
Lecoire. Infanticide prevails among them, and polygamy is 
universal. They are largely infected with scrofulous affections, 
and this is one of the causes which, at no distant period, will 
bring about the total extinction of the Sambos. Their besetting 
vice is drunkenness, and they are, moreover, capricious, indolent, 
improvident, treacherous, and given to thieving. Their arts are 
limited to the narrow range of their wants, and their greatest 
skill is displayed in their dories, canoes, and pit-pans. They 
are essentially fishers, and manage their boats with great 
dexterity. Their language has some slight affinity with the 
Carib, but has degenerated into a sort of jargon, in which 
English, Spanish, Tein, and Jamaica African are strangely 
jumbled. As to their habits and superstitions, they are rather 
African than American. Although the English have had rela- 
tions with the Mosquito shore ever since the times of the 
buccaneers, they have never introduced the Gospel among the 
natives. Several dissenting ministers have msde attempts to 
settle on the coast, but they have met with no success. An 
anecdote relating to one of them we will quote in Mr. Bard’s 
own words :— 

Some years ago, a missionary, named Pilley, arrived at Sandy Bay, for the 
purpose of. reclaiming the lost sheep. A house was found for him, and he 

d preaching ; and, for a few Sundays, induced some of the leading 
Sambos to hear him, by giving them each a glass of grog. At length, one 
Sabbath afternoon, a considerable number of the natives attended to hear the 
stranger talk, and to receive the usual spiritual consolation. But the demi- 
john of the worthy minister had been exhausted. He, nevertheless, sought 
to compensate for the deficiency by a more vehement display of eloquence, 
and, for a time, flattered himself that he was producing a lasting impression. 
His discourse, however, was suddenly interrupted by one of the chiefs, who 
rose, and indignantly exclaimed, “ All reach—no grog—no good ;” and with 
& responsive “ no good,” the audience followed him as he stalked 

While Mr. Bard was at Bluefields, he had an opportunity of 
witnessing a Sambo funeral, of which we regret we cannot give a 
full description. It seems that death is imagined by the natives 
to be the work of the Evil Spirit, Walasha, who is supposed to 
feed on the bodies of the dead. To rescue the corpse from this 
fate, it is necessary to lull the demon to sleep, and then to steal 
away the body and bury it, after which it is safe. To this end 
the natives assemble together, and while the women sway their 
bodies to and fro in a kind of soothing dance, the men beat a 
drum and play a drowsy tune upon a pipe. Meantime, a certain 
number of men hide themselves in a hut, and carefully disguise 
themselves that they may not be recognised by the Walasha, and 
punished for having stolen away his prey. As soon as they fancy 
the demon is asleep, they rush from the hut, and fastening a 
piece of rope to the pitpan ——oe the corpse, dash away with 
it into the recesses of the woods, and there bury it. They then 
build a little hut over the grave, and place in it an earthen vessel 
filled with water; and if the water disappears in the course of a 
few days, they take it as a sign that the dead man has consumed 
it and has escaped the maw of the Walasha. 

The Indians of the interior, to whom we have already alluded, 
are a very superior race to the people inhabiting the Mosquito 
shore. Their ideas of government are all derived from the Spa- 
niards, and they entertain a feeling of dislike, amounting to hos- 
tility, tothe Sambos. The difficulty of entering the Rio Grande, 
in the absence of any traffic with the natives on its banks, is, 
Mr. Bard says, among the causes which have contributed to 
keep them free from the Sapning influences that prevail along 
the coast. They rely chiefly upon agriculture for their support, 
and fish and hunt a little. e people, though not tall, are weil 
made, and have a remarkably soft se inoffensive expression. The 
women are symmetrical in form, with large lustrous black eyes, 


ed away. 


and neatly-arranged glossy dark hair. These Indians of Central 
America differ, Mr. Bard shows, from their fiercer brethren of 
North America, not less-in their modes of life than in all their 
social and civil relations. One of the Poyer communities, among 
whom he resided for some time, affords a beautiful example of a 
purely aang ree organisation, in which the authority of pater- 
nity and age is recognised in the highest degree. Every evening 
the old men, each taking a lighted brand, used to assemble 
within a small circle of stones at one corner of the house—the vil- 
lage, in point of fact, being a single house, the front and ends of 
which were open, but the back separated into partitions—and there 
they deliberated upon the affairs of the community, and settled 
its proceedings for the following day. In these confgrences 
neither the young men nor the women are allowed to take part. 
All the labour of the community is performed in common, and 
all share equally in the results. In one or two of the recesses at 
the back of the house were some aged people, who were 
treated with the utmost care and tenderness, The whole 
establishment consisted of some 140 persons; and we are 
not surprised to find Mr. Bard saying that his time passed 
so pleasantly among them that he began to think a far worse 
fate might befal him than that of becoming a member of this 
rosperous and peaceful community on the banks of the 
Goalienties, He witnessed the performance of only two 
religious rites amongst these Indians, but he says it must not 
thence be inferred that they are without religious forms, for it 
is precisely these that they are most careful to conceal from the 
observation of the stranger. From the manner in which th 
speak of “The Lord of Teaching and the spirits of holy men,” 
and “the Lord of Life,” it is clear that ag 4 are possessed of a 
deeply reverential spirit. Amongst the Sambos and Indians 
there are a set of women called Sukias, who pretend to superior 
powers, and whose preparation for their office involves the most 
rigorous mortifications. Mr. Bard gives a most interesting 
account of a visit he paid to one of these prophetesses, in com- 
pany with the Indian boy Antonio and Mr. H., an Englishman, 
who was a firm believer in their mysterious powers. The 
Sukias Mr. Bard had hitherto seen had been frightfully depraved, 
and sinfully ugly; but this one was a young Indian girl, tall and 
rfectl Bin f attired in a tiger’s skin, whilst the band round 
er forehead and her armlets and anklets were all of pure gold. 
When her visitors entered her hut, she rose and received them 
with a faint smile of recognition and a few words of welcome. 
Then, resuming her seat, she clasped her forehead on her 
open palms and gazed intently on the ground. “ Never,” says 
Mr. Bard, “have I seen the face of a human being which wore a 
more earnest expression. For some time the silence was un- 
broken, then the Sukia, lifting her head, began to speak .... 
But,” adds Mr. Bard, “I hesitate to recount what | that night 
witnessed in the rude hut of the Sukia, lest my testimony should 
expose both my narrative and myself to ridicule and unjust re- 
resentation.” Everything Mr. Bard tells us of these Indians 
ls us with admiration for their primitive habits, whilst, on the 
other hand, there is not a single particular which he gives res 
ing the Sambos that does not inspire us with aversion. Nothi 
fur instance, can be more disgusting than their preparation of 
“mishla” drink, which is their universal appliance for getting 
“big drunk.” Mr. Roberts, a trader on the coast, thus de- 
scribes it :— 
Preparations were going on for a grand feast and mishla drink. For this 
the whole population was employed, most of them being en 
in collecting pine apples, plantains, and cassava, for their favourite liquor. 
The expressed juice of the pine apple alone is a pleasant and agreeable beve- 
rage. e mishla from the plantain and banana is also both pleasant and 
nutritive; that from the cassava and maize is more intoxicating, but its pre- 
tion is a process exceedingly disgusting. The root of the cassava, after 
ing peeled and mashed, is boiled to the same consistence as when it is used 
for food. It is then taken from the fire and allowed to cool. The pots are 
now surrounded by all the women, old and young, who, being provided with 
large calabashes, commence an attack upon the cassava, which they chew to 
the consistence of a thick paste, and then put their mouthfuls into the bowls 
until the latter are filled. These are then emptied into a canoe, which is 
drawn up for the purpose, until it is about one-third filled. Other cassava is 
then taken, bruised in a kind of wooden mortar until it is reduced to the con- 
sistence of dough, when it is diluted with cold water, to which is added a 
quantity of Indian corn, partly boiled and partly masticated, and then all is 
he canoe, which is filled with water, and the mixture afterwards 


into t 
Frequently stirred with a paddle. In the course of a few hours it reaches a 
high and abominable state of fermentation. The liquor, it may be o 


according to the health, age, and constitution of the 
masticators ; and when the chiefs give a private mishla drink, 
the mastication to their own wives and young girls. 

Before Mr. Bard quitted the Mosquito shore, he stayed forashort 
time at Brus, a town inhabited by the Caribs, of whom he gives 
an interesting account. The division of duties and responsibilities 
between a Carib and his wife is, according to him, rather extra- 
ordi When a Carib takes a wife, he is obliged to build her 
a house, and clear her a plantation; but, after having done so, 
she must thenceforth take care of herself and her offspring, and 
if she desire the assistance of her husband in planting, she is 
obliged to pay him at the rate of two dollars a week for his ser- 
vices. 

We have confined ourselves to giving our readers, through Mr. 
Bard’s assistance, some idea of the people inhabiting the Mos- 
quito shore. And now we must refer them to the book itself for 
information as to all he further saw there, assuring them that 
they will read with no little pleasure his glowing descrip- 
tions of the glorious forest scenery and abounding vegeta- 
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tion of that tropical land, with its wide savannahs, its broad 
lagoons, and its coral reefs. Much, too, will they find that is new 
and interesting as regards the animals indigenous to the country, 
and the various modes adopted by the natives for the purpose of 
taking the tapir and the sea-cow, and of catching fish by means 
of intoxicating them. It is not often, in fact, that within the 
compass of little more than three hundred pages, we have met 
with so much entertaining and readable matter; and, for its sake, 
we gladly overlook the little outbursts of spleen against England 
in which Mr. Bard sometimes indulges. 


SYDNEY DOBELL.* 


'{‘HE war has been prolific in verses. In written poetry, 

however, it has certainly not found a Tyrtzus, nor a Pindar, 
nor even a Campbell. Not that the materials for good poems 
have been lacking. Hohenlinden and Copenhagen were not finer 
themes than Alma or Inkermann, and the journals teemed for 
months with minor incidents, which wanted but the touch of a 
true poet’s wand to make them immortal. By land and sea, 
abroad and at home, in the tent, the hospital, the palace and the 
cottage, poems were being acted day day. Almost ever 
pariann had some incident to tell, to which the spirit glowed, 
or the bosom melted. Men’s hearts were in the mood that makes 
poets ; their imaginations were quickened, their passions roused, 
their affections expanded; they were lifted out of the mire of 
selfishness and sordid cares into sympathy with valour and 
endurance, with heroism in purpose and inact. The dullest eyes 
kindled, and the most sluggish tongue warmed with unwonted 
fire, over the endless themes which the story of that dead] 
struggle presented. And while we stood out to the world wit 
an unflinching front, “lords of the lion heart and eagle eye,” 
there were few whose eyes had not been dashed with tears for 
some bereavement, whose souls had not sickened in the shadows 
of sorrow which are ever cast by the terrible glories of warfare. 
The very stuff and essence of poetry was being spoken and acted 
everywhere around us. Yet no poet has arisen to do justice to 
the nation’s feeling—no poet, whose utterance will be accepted 
by his countrymen as the voice of their living experience. 

Of all men who have essayed the task none, perhaps, has been 
more signally unsuccessful thanMr. Sydne Dobell. He neither 
sees, feels, nor thinks like ordinary men. There is not in his verses 
a trace of that simplicity and straightforward earnestness of sen- 
timent and expression which are essentially requisite to portray 
“England in time of War” in a nestieal, form. Mr. Dobeil 
sees everything through a distorted and pseudo-poetical medium 
of his own. When he means to be simple, he is silly; when 
earnest, spasmodic; when picturesque, fantastic; and when he 
essays to be profound, he plumbs unfathomable depths of 
bathos. Those who have had the misfortune to study his 
Balder need no illustration of what we mean. ‘That dismal 
epic presented nearly every vice of subject, thought, and style 
which can deform a poem, and reduced its readers, according to 
the experience of ourselves, and a large circle of friends, to a 
state closely resembling the mental distraction of the unfortunate 
lady whose murder by her husband forms the “ quiet consum- 
mation” of Balder, Book the First. Just such is the condition 
in which the perusal of the present volume has left us. 
Whether it is the poet who is slightly insane, or the per- 
sonayes whom he introduces, or ourselves, or all together, we are 
perplexed to know. The men, women, and children, think, feel, 
and speak like no people in this world; and the scenery and 
accessories of the poems, the skies, the trees, the flowers, the 
streams, the meadows, and the mountains, are strangely unlike 
all we have ever seen or read of. Before we are half through 
the book, we begin to distrust the evidence of our senses, and, 
long before we reach the close, are ready to declare with the 
bewildered Macbeth, that ‘“ Nothing is but what is not.” Here 
and there, it is true, we come upon a line, or a passage, that 
savours of a genuine feeling, or shows a certain descriptive 
power; and we begin to hope that the glamour will pass away, 
and that we shall emerge into “ the common light of day” again. 
But alas! for the fallacies of hope! We speedily find ourselves 
floundering once more through a jungle of inflated verbiage, and 
distracted by a glimmer of phantom-like fancies, fluttering in a 
kind of witches’ dance around us. It is a mystery how any man 
who had to deal with such familiar matter as the griefs of parents 
mourning for their sons—wives bewailing husbands, absent or 
dead—maidens mourning for lovers lost, or false—young men 
bearing in their hearts a fire of love fiercer than even the passion 
of battle—should have managed to hit upon so few chords cal- 
culated to awaken a response in other men’s minds. The reason, 
however, is obvious. Mr. Dobell is not content to be simple. 
‘The method of Burns, or Béranger, is too direct, too like every- 
day speech, for his ideas of poetical treatment. They strike but 
one blow ; he reiterates his with a painful strenuousness. ‘Their 
one blow, somehow, rarely misses of its effect ; but it is rare luck, 
indeed, if one of Mr. Dobell’s many produces even the feeblest 
impression. When these great lyrists write dramatically, every 
sentiment is apt, every word true to the time and the speaker. 
Not so with Mr. Dobell. His personages are all marvellously 
alike in the mistiness of their metaphors, the indirectness of their 


* England in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell, Author of “ Balder,” and 
The Roman.” London: Smith, Plder a Co. 1856. 


ideas. In season and out of season they speak in tropes and 
similes. It matters not whether it be a maniac mother, an uns 
fortunate female, or a military gentleman “ home wounded”— 
they all wander off into a similar loose strain of verbose rhapsody, 
Nay, Mr. Dobell’s very peasants have the same trick of style, 
and betray their paternity even through the miserable patois 
— the author has cozened himself into believing to be 
cotch. 

Mr. Dobell is so very long-winded, that it is extremely difficult, 
within any moderate bounds, to illustrate the characteristics of 
his book. We take, however, at random, a poem called “ The 
Captain’s Wife :—” 

I do not say the day is long and weary, 

For while thou to 

Living on thee, oh love, I live thy day, 
And reek not if mine own be sad and dreary. 
I do not count its sorrows or its charms: 

It lies as cold, as empty, and as dead, 

As lay my wedding-dress beside my bed 
When I was clothed in thy dear arms. 


That this lady’s day lay “cold, empty, and dead,” is a propo- 
sition sufficiently perplexing in itself, without the addition of this 
extraordinary metaphor, which, if merit lies in saying what 
nobody ever thought before, will certainly crown Mr. Dobell with 
immortal honour. What, however, is to be said for the taste 
either of the lady or the poet ?— 


Yet there is something here within this breast, 
Which, like a flower that never blossoms, lieth, 
And though in words and tears my sorrow crieth, 

I know that it hath never been exprest. 


Something that blindly yearneth to be known, 
And doth not burn, nor rage, nor leap, nor dart ; 
But struggles in the sickness of my heart 

As a root struggles in a vault of stone. 


This sort of beginning is not very cheering to the captain, as 
he opens his wife’s letter on the heights of Balaklava; and after 
making him thoroughly miserable, the following adjuration is 
surely somewhat out of place :— 

Now, by my wedding-ring, 

Icharge thee do not move 

That heavy stone that on the vault doth lie; 
I charge thee be of merry cheer, my love, 
Nor ever let me know that thou dost sigh, 
For, ah! how light a thing 

Would shake me with the sorrow I deny. 


And in this strain the lady goes through three pages, conjuring 
him not to be out of spirits, in the same breath that assures 
him she is the most unhappy of captains’ wives, and only kept 
from utter despair by not Eowies from him that he regrets her 
absence. Most probably he does not; at all events, if she has 
entertained him when at home with much of this kind of silliness, 
he is not likely to feel the pangs of separation too keenly :— 


I charge thee silence keep! 

My lite stands breathless by her agony, 

Oh, do not bid her leap! 

I am as calm as air 

Before a summer storm; 

The ocean of my thoughts hath ceased to roll; 
This living heart that doth not beat is warm ; 
I think the stillness of my face is fair ; 

The cloud that fills my soul 

Is not a cloud of pain. 

Beware, beware! one rash 

Sweet glance may be the flash 

That brings it raving down in thunder and in rain! 


May we be forgiven for asking for some explanation of this 
stanza? Why is a “life” feminine, and how can “ she” stand 
“breathless by her agony?” And where is she to “leap,” if she 
is bidden? How, too, comes a “living heart” not to beat? If 
the cloud that fills the lady’s soul be ‘‘not a cloud of pain,” of 
what is it composed? And why must the glance that is to “ bring 
it raving down” be “sweet,” as well as rash? The conclusion 
of the strain is worthy of such a prelude :— 


Hast thou forgot when I sat down to sing 

To my forsaken harp, long, long ago, 

How thou, for sport, wouldst strike a single string, 
And hark the hovering chorus come and go, 

Low and high, high and low, 

Till round the throbbing wire 

Rose such a quivering quire, 

As all king David’s wives were echoing 

The tenor of their king. 


Like those dear strings, my silent soul is full 
Of cries, as a ripe fruit is full of wine. 

The fruit is hanging fair and beautiful, 

And dry-eyed as a rose in the sunshine, 

But try it with a single touch of thine, 

And, lo! the drops that start, 

And all the golden vintage of its heart! 


So, thinking of thy debt to Love and me, 
In some dull hour beyond the sea, 

Do thou but only say 

—As carelessly as men do pay their debts— 
* Oh, weary day!” 

And that one sigh o’ersets 

The hive of my regrets, 

“ Ah, weary, weary day, 

Oh, weary, weary day, 

Oh, day so weary, oh, day so dreary, sf 
Oh, weary, weary, weary, weary, weary, ‘ewe 
Oh, weary, weary !” 
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The “ damnable iteration” here resorted to is a favourite device 
with Mr. Dobell. There is scarcely a poem in this volume 
without it. It may be some new discovery in versification, the 
value of which the world has yet to learn, but it seems more like 
the meaningless repetitions of children in their play, or of bab- 
bling lunatics. 

One other 8 
called “‘ The 


imen of Mr. Dobell, and we leave him. It is 
erman Legion,” but why is not very apparent :— 


THE GERMAN LEGION. 


Iw the cot beside the water, 

In the white cot age water, 
The white cot by the white water, 
There they laid the German maid. 


There they wound her, singing round her, 
Deftly wound her, singing round her, 
Softly wound her, singing round her, 

In a shroud like a cloud. 


And they decked her as they wound her, 
With a wreath of leaves they bound her, 
Lornest leaves they scattered round her, 
Singing grief with every leaf. 

Singi ief with every leaf, 

Sadder grief with sadder leaf, 

Sweeter leaf with sweeter grief, 

So ’t was sung in a dark tongue. 

Like a latter lily lying, 

O’er whom falling leaves are sighing, 
And Autumn vapours crying, 

Pale and cold on misty mould, 


So I saw her sweet and lowly, 

Shining shining pale and holy, 

Thro’ the dim woe slowly slowly, 

Said and sung in that dark tongue. 

Such an awe her beauty lent her, 

While they sang I dared not enter 

That charmed ring where she was centre, 
But I stood with stirring blood 


Till the song fell like a billow, 
And I saw them leave her pillow, 
And go forth to the far willow, 
For the wreath of virgin death. 


And I stood beside her pillow, 

While they plucked the distant willow, 
And my heart rose like a billow 

As I said to the pale dead— 


“ Oh, thou most fair and sweet virginity, 

Of whom this heart that beats for thee doth know 
Nor name nor story, that these limbs can be 
For no man evermore, that thou must go 
Cold to the cold, and that no eye shall see 
That which thine unsolved womanhood doth owe 
Of the incommunicable mystery 

Shakes me with tears. I could kneel down by thee, 
And o’er thy chill unmarriageable rest 

Cry, ‘Thou who shalt no more at all be prest 
To any heart, one moment come to this! 
And feel me weeping with thy want of bliss, 
And all the upraiséd beauties of thy breast— 
Thy breast which never shall a lover kiss!’” 
Then I slowly left her pillow, 

For they came back with the willow, 

And my heart sinks as a billow 

Doth implore towards the shore, 

As I see the crown they weave her, 

And I know that I must leave her, 

And I feel that I could grieve her 

Sad and sore for evermore. 

And again they sang around her, 

In a richer ro on wound her, 

With the willow wreath they bound her, 
And the loud song like a cloud 

Of — obscuration, 

With the strange tongue of her nation, 
Filled the house of lamentation, 

Till she lay in melody, 

Like a latter lily lying, 

O’er whom falling leaves are sighing, 

And the autumn vapours crying, 

In a dream of evening gleam. 


In the cot beside the water, 

The white cot aM the white water, 
English cot by English water 
That shall see the German sea, 

This poem needs no comment; in mere silliness it has not often 
been surpassed. Never were epithets flung about with more utter 
recklessness of meaning, or ~~ piled up with less refe- 
rence to fitness and propriety. hat shail be said, too, of the 
wretched taste which pervades the apostrophe to the lifeless girl ? 
How strangely must all true feeling be perverted in the nature of 
a man to whom the sight of a dead maiden could suggest such 
images! Nor is this by any means the only instance in this 
volume of the same impure tendency. But in a writer of the 
spasmodic school one has no right to be surprised at meeting 
with such things; it infects the whole brotherhood. The ex. 
perience of years, and observation of the public taste, might 
one would have thought, have warned Mr. Dobell to keep off 
this dangerous ground. The taint, however, appears to be too 


deep. All his worst faults seem only to strengthen with time. 

In each successive publication he shows himself more unnatural, 

more deficient in good taste. Of him it will never 
said— 


F Pindari 

for his lyrics are no more pleasing than his ee and what 

these are, the prompt oblivion of the public has already proved. 


DE CRESSY.* 


W HEN there are so many tales full of sentimental passion 

and fascinating crime, or merely written to advocate the 
writer’s peculiar views on religious matters, we feel | meee ar | 
inclined to praise De Cressy more for its avoidance of such faults 
than for any special ability. Lest, however, this should be con- 
sidered very negative praise, we hasten to add, that it is superior 
to the ordinary run of novels of the same class. Both the treat- 
ment and the material of De Cressy are more conventional than 
Dorothy. We miss the lively temper and originality which dis- 
tinguished the author's first work, and which gained for it a 
wide circle of admirers. Every one knows that the art of making 
conversation only belongs to a small minority among novelists, 
and in this respect De Cressy is far less successful than Dorothy. 
Both stories are written in an unpretending, pleasing style, and 
we should conceive them to be the productions of some one 
whom age and position had not enabled to acquire much expe- 
rience of life, except within a very limited circle. To persons 
secking for a tale for the entertainment of young readers, we 
would recommend the work before us; yet when we say that we 
should not hesitate to put it into any child’s hands, we do not 
mean to insinuate that, because it is fit for a child to read, it is 
in any degree a childish production. 

The story is in one small volume, and its outline may be 
briefly given. The heroine, Kathleen Mortimer, is a beautiful 
girl, who for four years has been living poh, sey. as gover- 
ness, partly as companion to Lady Harriet Wilmot and her 
two daughters. She has been taken by Lady Harriet out of 
compassion, and she wins her affection by the singular sweet- 
ness of her disposition. It had been arranged that, when of 

e, Kathleen should look out for a situation as governess. 
She returns to England with mingled feelings of regret at the 

leasant life which she is about to leave and the uncertainty 

efore her, and of pleasure at the thought of again meeting 
her sister, and only near relative. The fatter, Agnes Lisle, is 
married, and lives with a large family, at the corner of a mews, 
in very reduced circumstances. We get rather weary, by the 
way, of these poor relations, whose perfections are brought in 
on every possible occasion, to show how proudly Kathleen 
acknowledges their relationship. Kathleen had won the love 
of Lady Harriet’s nephew, Lord De Cressy, whose chief fault 
is pride, and an oversensitiveness to the opinion of the world. 
Although aware that Kathleen returns his affection, he dreads 
the scandal of a mesalliance, and the opposition and ridicule of 
his uncle. Will love or pride gain the ascendancy? On this 
point the interest of the story turns. At last, Lord De Cressy 
wounds Kathleen's self-respect too a to be forgiven, and 
they quarrel and separate. After this, Kathleen feels it im- 

ssible to remain in her dependent position, and she is confirmed 
in the resolution she had taken of obtaining a situation as 
governess. 

Her friends are at first indi t at the step she has adopted, 
unknown tothem ; for until itis all settled, she does not announce 
the engagement she has made. The poor girl's troubles now 
rise to a culminating point, for she discovers that Agnes has 
long suffered from a complaint in the eyes, which must terminate 
in total and immediate blindness. In the hope of working 
for the children, and escaping all chance of meeting De Cressy, 
Kathleen is eager to reach her destination in Scotland, where 
her position is pretty much the same as that of most governesses 
in a large family—neither better nor worse. The children are 
thoroughly Scotch, wild and unpromising, and very impatient of 
any discipline. A life of wearying routine, with no strong 
interests of any kind, and no sympathy with those around her, 
compels Kathleen to live in the past. At length this state of 
existence comes to anend. De Cressy discovers her, in a most 
romantic way, and, according to the fashion of all proper love 
stories, he offers her “ his hand and heart”—an offer which, being 
made in an unexceptionable manner, she is in duty bound to accept. 
They are married, but are not “ happy ever after,” for, before the 
honeymoon is half over, the old grievances break out anew. 
Strengthened by the advice of his worldly old uncle, Lord De 
Cressy resolves that his lady shall associate as little as possible 
with her relations, and he pursues a systematic course of quiet 
opposition to their intercourse, against which Kathleen’s warm 
heart rebels. She can take no delight in the luxuries which 
seem to oppress her, when she thinks of Agnes, her overworked 
husband, their sickly, deformed boy, Walter, and the little 
children. We feel that Lord and Lady De Cressy are on the 
verge of a serious quarrel—which is only averted by a calamity. 

One of Mr. Lisle’s children is taken ill with scarlatina; and 
the parents, fearing that Walter may catch the disorder, ask if 


* De :aTale. By the Author of “Dorothy.” London: John W, 
Parker and 1856. 
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And I saw her sweet and lowly, 
pale and holy, 
Thro’ the dim woe slowly slowly 
Said and sung in a dark tongue. 
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Lady De Cressy can give him a room in her large house in 
Carlton Gardens. This her husband decidedly negatives. 
Kathleen, however, having had the scarlet fever, does not dread 
infection, and begs for permission to help her sister to nurse 
the child. Lord De Cressy considers the proposition absurd, 
but offers to procure a nurse and lodgings. Walter does take 
the infection, and Kathleen keenly resents her husband’s selfish 
conduct, which might have averted the blow. He prohibits her 
going to her sister, but, haunted and overwhelmed by the 
thought of Agnes’ sufferings, whilst she lives alone “in dreary, 
heartlessluxury,” she disregards everything except the prompting 
of her warm heart, and one night sets ont alone to visit her. 
She finds her worst fears confirmed. When Lord De Cressy 
discovers that his wife is gone, his displeasure is extremely 
increased by the way in which she went, unattended, and in open 
defiance of his authority. But what he dreads most of alt is 
the “* ésclandre of the affair.” He is uncertain how to act, when 
a note from his wife arrives, and disarms his anger. He follows 
her to her sister’s abode, and arrives in time to stand beside 
poor Walter’s death-bed, tortured by self-reproach. 

Now comes retribution. Lord de Cressy is soon attacked by 
scarlet fever. He is seriously ill, and when the fever leaves 
him, he is an altered man. Agnes Lisle soon follows her boy. 
Her husband gets wy pe: in the colonies, and thenceforth, 
childless themselves, Lord and Lady De Cressy’s delight is in 
making a home for the motherless children. They have passed 
through their trial—there are no more misunderstandings 
between them—and they enjoy the “true sweetness of married 
life, as it lies in confidence, and mutual forbearance.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Opera Concerts.—The Directors request 
attention to the fact that there will be only ONE MORE of these CONCERTS, 
viz., on FRIDAY next, August Ist. G, GROVE, Secretary. 


C RYSTAL PALACE.—THE LAST OF THE SERIES OF 
GRAND CONCERTS by the Artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, will take place 
on FRIDAY next, AUGUST Ist. Doors open at One. Concert to commence at Three. 
Visitors not holders of Two Guinea Season Tickets, will be admitted by Tickets at 
7s. 6d, each. Children under Twelve, 3s. 6d, These Tickets may be obtained at the 
Palace; at the ig Ny Office, 79, Lombard-street; Mitchell’s Library; Sams’s 
Library; of Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.; and of Messrs. Cramer, ie, and Co. 
Reserved Seats in the New Galleries may be e at 2s. 6d. each. Tickets for these 
Seats will be issued at the Crystal Palace only, After the Concert there will be a 
display of the Fountains, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


ER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE.—The following are the 
Arrangements for the Last Week of the Season:—MONDAY, July 28th, 
dile. Waener, last appearance. TANCREDI. Tancredi, Mdlle. WaGNer (her 
benefit and last appearance.) TUESDAY, July 29th, DON PASQUALE. Norina, 
Maile. Prccotomint, THURSDAY, July 3lst, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMEN'TO. 
Maria, Mdlle. Prccotomint. SATURDAY, August 2nd, LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, 
= PiccoLomint, with the New Grand Ballet of LE CORSAIRE, Medora, Mdlle, 
OSATI. 
FAREWELL NIGHTS: Tuesday, August 5th; Thursday, August 7th; and 
Saturday, August 9th; on each Night Mdlle. Prccotomint will appear in a different 
t. 


par’ 
D—": KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 
2, and } past 7, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, 
at 4p... precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


Es MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, Kina-street, Cuzapsipg, Lonpon.—EstaBLisHep 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of £250,000, invested 
in Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
Premiums, and all belonging to the Members, The Assurances in force are £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,000 per annum, 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the List of Bonuses 
paid on Claims in 1855, and the Office Accounts for the same year, will be given on a 
written or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


Established 1803. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 


LOBE INSURANCE. Fire: Life: Annuities: Reversions. 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


J. W. Fresurrevp, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman, 
Fow.er Newsam, Esq.—Deputy-Cha:rman, 
Carr Esq., M.P.—Treasurer, 


Life Insurances granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particularly 
favourable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. 

No charge for Stamp Duties on Life Policies, Every class of Fire and Life Insurance 
transacted. Medical Fees generally paid. 

Prospectuses, with Life Tables on various plans, may be had at the Offices, and of 


any of the Agents, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


| Faded LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE-FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 


ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 
extent of £10,000 on any one Life. 

The Profits of the Society will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year, 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured, 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst December, 1859, when all 
es Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will parti- 
cipate. 

Bonuses amounting to nearly Three Millions have been added to the Policies, at the 
Four Divisions of Profits which have already been made. 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Prosrgctuses may be obtained and Assurances effected through any Solicitor in 
‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 

March, 1856, WILLIAM §, DOWNES, Actuary, 


CIVIL ENGINEER has a Vacancy in his Office for an Out- 
Door Pupil. For further Particulars apply, by Letter only, to 
A. B., care of Mr. Mriter, Newsvender, 1, Little College-street, Westminster. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a ae wee against 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d. each.— Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian A 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tanmawt, 149, Strand, London, 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 
R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
i MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art, are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


ULW’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES SLPREET, CAVENDISIL 
SQUARE.—This extensive Library contains the best NEW and STANDARD 
BOOKS, in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, the Fine Arts, Poetry, Science, 
&e. Subscription, One Guinea a-year and upwards, Prospectuses sent post free on 
application. 
ULU’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE.—Now ready, gratis and post free, a List of Books, chiefly consisting 
of Biographies, Histories, Voyages and Travels, &c. Offered for sale at very consider- 
ably reduced prices for cash. 


In small 8vo, price 4s. 
N INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE, WHICH ARE THE CAUSES OF 
MORAL EVIL. By a Layman. 
Waterloo-place. 


UBLICANS AND SINNERS.—A Critique upon Mr. Grant's 
Review of “The Rivulet,” by the Editor of “The Saturday Review.” Twopence, 
Arptnorp, Bishopsgate-without; Houtstong and Stoneman, 
Paternoster-row. 


Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
HE RIGHT PRINCIPLE OF THE INTERPRETATION OF 
SCRIPTURE, considered in reference to the Eucharist, and the Doctrines con- 
nected therewith. A Charge, delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Province of 
Dublin, 1856, By Ricuarp Wuarrvy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Dublin: and Suita, Grafton-street. 


PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 
Price 10s. 6d., a New and Enlarged Edition of the 
LIMATE OF PAU, and of MONI PELLIER, HYERES, NICE, 
ROME, PISA, FLORENCE, NAPLES, BIARRITZ, &c., with a Description of 
the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral 
sources. By ALEXANDER Tay.or, M,D., F.R.S.E., Corr. Member of the Hist. Institute 
of France, &ec. &e. 
London: Jounw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition.—Seventh Thousand, 3s. 6d. cloth. ° 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, familiarly explained. 
Iona A Book for Old and Young. By Joan Tips, F.S.A., Author of “Curiosities of 
ondon.” 

“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should ever 
after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for Children, a ‘ well-read 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named.”— 
Atheneum, June 21. 

*,* This Work has been extensively introduced into Schools, with great success, 

Davip Boaug, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. MONTGOMERY’S 
WORK ON PREGNANCY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 6 coloured Plates, comprising 25 Figures, 
and 48 Woodcuts, price 25s. cloth. 
XPOSITION OF THE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF 
PREGNANCY: With some other Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. 
By W. F. Montgomery, M.A., M.D., M.R.LA., Professor of Midwifery in the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, &. Second Edition, entirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roserts. 


NEW EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols, square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, and 
Four Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 
HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
W. J. Conyprarsr, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the 
Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Second 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, and printed in a more convenient form. 
*,* The Original Edition, with more numerous I]lustrations, in 2 vols. 4to, 
price £2 8s., may be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, and Ronerts. 


NEW GREEK EXERCISE-BOOK BY THE REV. J. D. COLLIS, M.A. 
Now ready, Part IL. “Syntax,” in 12mo, price 6s, cloth. ‘ 
pss GRACA: A Series of Elementary, Progressive, and 
Miscellaneous Questions and Exercises on Greek Grammar, By the Rev. Joun 
Day Courts, M.A., Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School, 
Bromsgrove. 
*,* Collis’s “ Praxis Greca,” Part I. “ Etymology,” price 2s. 6d., may still be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roperts, 


Under the ‘thay of the French Government. 
w read 


ow ready. 

HE EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA: Being a History of 

the War, from its Origin to the Destruction of Sebastopol. By Lz Baron DB 

Bazancovurt. Translated the French by Ropgrt Hows Goutp, M.A, Under 
the International Copyright Treaty. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. 

“A work which will be found no unworthy addition to the general mass of informa- 
tion on the War in the Crimea. The author’s avowed object in proceeding to the 
Crimea was to record occurrences that took place on the theatre of war, and for which 
he was specially charged by the Minister of Public Instruction ; and to facilitate his 
views, he received letters of recommendation from the Minister of War to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French forces.” — Times. 

“In addition to the details collected on the spot, and those of which he himself was 
an eye-witness, the Baron, on his return to France, had access to the archives of the 
Minister of War, and to the private despatches from the Commander-in-Chief: his book 
has, therefore, a semi-official character, and is, moreover, stamped with the highest 
authority.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The extracts given from official documents open up some curious glimpses, let the 
reader behind the scenes, and are full of suggestions the success of the war, much 
as it has been undervalued, was very great, and far beyond the expectations at the 
outset.”—Spectator. 

“The spirit and style of the narrative merit all praise; the work, both from its own 
merits, the authenticity of its source of information, and its semi-official — 
will always be a standard one amongst historical works. We especially are glad 
such a testimony remains of English merit and English glory. The translator has 
done his work Chronicle, 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BOOKS. 


Elementary Reading. 


English Grammar. By Dr. Russet. 1s. 6d. 

Little Reading Book. 4d. 

Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 

First Poetical Reading Book. With Notes. 
By Wattgr M‘Leop. 94. cloth. 

Second Reading Book. By W. Macteop. 8d. 

Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons 
from History. 2s. 

Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 2s. 

The Universe; Animal, ogetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; and Human Form. 2s. 

Book of the Calendar, the Months, and 
the Seasons, 2s, 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 
First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra. By Professor Hatt, 
of King’s College. 5s, 


Class Books. 


Class Reading Book. By ¢ Gaones Luptow, 
late of Christ’s Hospital. 


Practical Introduction to Compo- 
sition. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, 


Readings in Poetry. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in English Prose. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in egashy. 3s. 6d. 

Readings from Shakspeare. 4s. 6d. 

Bacon’ 4 Essays. By T. Marxsy, M.A. 
1s. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 2s. 
Outlines of Mythology. 1s. 


History. 


Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of Ireland. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 2s. 6d. 
Bible Narrative chronologically 
bs 


ranged. 5s. 
Elements of Ancient History. 2s. 
Elements of Modern History. 2s. 
School History of England, abridged from 


Gleig’s Family History; with Chronology, Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions, 6s. 

Analysis of English and of French History. 
By Dawson W. Turngr, M.A, 2s. 

Analysis of Roman History. By D. W. 
Turner, M.A, 2s. 

Analysis of Grecian History. By D. W. 
Turner, M.A, 2s. 

Btadent' s Manual of Ancient History. By 
Dr. Cooxg Taytor, Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
Student’s Manual of Modern History. By 

Dr. 6s. 

Hellas: the Home, the History, the Lite- 
rature, and the Arts of the Ancient Greeks. 
Translated from the German of Jacoss, by Jonn 
Oxznrorp. 4s. 6d, 

Outlines of Ecclesiastical History. By 
the Rev. W. H. Hoarg. 2s. 6d. 

History of the Christian Church. By the 
late Professor Burton. 5s. 

Outlines of History of the British 


Church, 1s, 


are 


Astronomy. 
Outlines of of Astronomy. By Professor 
Demme in Astronomy. By Rev. L. 
4s. 6d. 


Tomutnson, M.A, 


Lect Asti 
on atronomy. By H. Mosztey, 


Astro 1 bula 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 2s. 
Readings in Science. 3s. 6d. 


Geography and Maps. 


Outlines of Geography. 10d. 
Descriptive 2s. 


Outlines of Physica Geography. By Miss 
R. M. Zornury. 


BRecrestions | ia Physical Geography. By 
the same. 

The Earth ad Man. By Guyor. 2s. 

Manual of Ancient Geography. By W. 
L. Bevan, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Handbook of Bible Geography. 23. 

Bible Maps for Schools. 

Bible Maps. By Hucues. 
With Index Cloth, the Maps 5s. 

Outline Scripture-Maps. By Rev. J. R. 
Majsor, Classical Master, College. 
With Key. 

Manual of a hical Science. By 
Professors in King’s College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Atlas of Physical and Historical Geogra- 
phy. Engraved by J. W. Lowry. 5s. 


Mechanics. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 
Mechanics to the Aste. By Rev. 


H. Mosgrey, 


Mechanical Euclid. ‘By Dr. 5s. 


Geology. . 
Outlines of Geology. By Miss Zornttn. 


10d. 
Recreations in Geology. By the same. 


4s. 6d. 

Minerals and Metals. 2s. 6d. 

Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. 
Jaoxson, F.R.S. With coloured Frontispiece. 7s, 6d, 


Chemistry. 


Outlines of Chemistry. By T. Grirrirus. 
* Chemistry. By T. 


of the Four Ancient 
Elements. By T. Grirritas, 4s, 6d, 

First Lines in Chemist By Dr. ALBERT 
J. Bernays, F.C.S. With 179 Illustrations. 7s. 
Elements of Chemistry. By W. A. 

Mixer, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 


Recreations 
GRIFFITHS. 


The Chemiate 


College. Part I. Chemical Physics, with 232 
Illustrations. 10s, 6d. Part II, Inorganic Che- 
mistry. 16s, 


Geometry. 


First Book of Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Figures of Euclid. By Rev.J.Epwarps. 2s. 
Elements of Deseriptiv e Geometry. With 
80 Illustrations fessor Hatt. 6s, 6d, 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 
Edited by R. Ports, M.A. 
University Bai Edition, with N fotes, and an 
ntroducti 
The First Six J Books (the Se ioe Edition, 


the Fourth), with Notes, Questions, Exercises, and 
~— for the Solution of the Problems, &c. 12mo, 


Brief Hints for the Solution of the Pro- 
blems, &c. in P. First and Second Editions of the 
School Euclid. 1s. 

A Supplement to the School Edition, con- 
taining the Portions read at Cambridge of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, with Notes, Problems, 
and and for the Solutions. 1s. 

First Three Books, —_ from the 
School Edition, = the Exer- 
cises, and Hints. 3s, 

First Two Books, with Notes, Questions, 
and Exercises. 1s. 

First Book, with Notes, Questions, &c. 1s. 

Definitions, Postulates, and Enunciations 
of the Propositions of the First Six and of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, 9d, 


French. 
Le Tellice’s 3 French Grammar. By J. F. 


Wattez. 
Rudiments. 3s.6d. 
French Poetry, with Notes by WatrTez. 2s. 
Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar 
Idioms. By J. F. Warrsz. 2s. 6d. 
Practical Exercises on Fr vench Phraseology. 
By Professor Brassevr. 3s. 
The French Classics, Koka’. By Dz 


Vore. 


TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d. PIERRE LE 2. 2s. 
DE CYRUS, 2s. | CHARLES XII 
BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d. GIL BLAS. 4s, 


Les Poétes Fracnais; Morceaux choisis 
dans les meilleurs Poétes. Par A, Rocuz. 6s.; or 
Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each, 


Italian. 


Readings in Italian Prose Literature, with 
Biographical Sketches. By G. A. Buzzr. 7s. 


German. 
By Prorasson Branays, of King’s College, London. 
German Word-Book. 3s. 
German Phrase-Book. 3s. 
German Conversation-Bock. 3s. 
German Grammar. 5s. 
German Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
German Examples. 33. 
German Reader. 5s. 
German Historical Anthology. 5s. 
GERMAN CLASSICS, 
with Notes by Prorgessor BsRnays. 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 2s. 
Latin. 
First Latin Vocebulary and Accidence. 
By J.S. Barrp. 1s. 6d 
Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. 
By Dr. Donatpson. 3s. 6d, 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. Abridged 
from Dr. Donaldson’s “ Latin Grammar.” 1s. 6d. 
Exercises to Donaldson’s Grammar. 2s. 6d. 
Longer : Exercises in Latin Prose Compo- 
ion; chiefly Translated from the Writings of 
Modern Latinists. By Dr. Donaupson. 6s. 6d, 
Latin Grammar for Ladies. By Professor 
Browns, of King’s College. 1s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises for Junior Classes. By 
Dr. Dr. Mason, Head Master of King’s College Schoo 


Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. By 
the Rev. J. Epwarps, 4s. 

Latin Selections: Cornelius Ne epee, Phe- 
drus, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses; with Vocabulary’ 


Exereises in Scanning, Xe. by. S. Carr, Master 


in King’s College School, 34 
Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics. By 
Rev. J. Epwarps. 3s,—KEY, 2s. 6d, 
Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs 
and Heroics. By the same, 3s, 
Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 
Anthon’s Notes. dited by the same. 2s, 6d. each 
Select OrationsofCicero, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, with 
English Notes. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, 2s, 6d. 
f£neid of Vir Vizgil, with Anthon’s Notes. 
Edited by Dr. Mayor, 5s. 


Greek. 

Grece Grammatice Rudimenta. Con- 
structionis Grece Precepta. 2s, 6d.—Also, 

Complete Greek Grammar for Learners. 

By Dr. Donaupson. 4s, 6d. 

Ellisian Greek Exercises, adapted to Dr. 
Donaldson’s Grammar, or Constructionis Grace 
Precepta. By A. H. Wraristaw, M.A., Head 
Master of Bury School. 3s. 

Jacobs’s First Greek Reeder, with Notes, 
by Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. 

Excerpta ex Herodoto, “vith Notes, by 
Dr. Mason. 4s. 6d. 

Excerpta ex X hontis Cyropeedia, with 

Xeno nophon' s Anabasis of Cyrus, I. and IT., 

Notes, by Dr. Hicx1g. 3s, 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, I. to IIL., with Anthon’s 

Notes and Glossary. Edited by Dr. Mason. 4s. 6d. 


Gok Verses of Shrewsbury School. 
Edited by Dr. Kennepy, Head Master. 8s, 

Excerpta ex Arriano. By Dr. Donatpson. 
2s. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 
with English Notes, by C. T. Pennosg, M.A. 4s, 
The Frogs of Aristophanes, with English 

Notes, by Rev. H. P. Cookgstey. 7s. 
Aristophanis Comedie Vndecim, cum 

Notis et Indice A. Hotpen, A.M., 

it. Socius, 15s, Plays separately, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCVII., is published 
THIS DAY. CONTENTS: 
4 Savonarola. V. The Papal Government. 
II, Grote as an Historian. VI. Paris—Public Works and Improve- 
III. The Causes of the Civil War— ments, 
M. Guizot. VII. The American Question. 
IV. Police and Thieves. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.—Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST.—NO. CCXXXVI. 
The Session and the Season, The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ains- 


The Joint-Stock Banker. A Tale of 
Charles Y Mary G 
The Attache in Madrid. 
Imagination and Fancy. Samuel TaylorColeridge. By Monkshood, 


London: Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 


Ce. NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. Arnsworts, Esq, 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST,—NO, CCCCXXVIII. 
The Cotm and the Premier. By Cyrus | Information relative to Mr. JoshuaTubbs. 
Redding. By E. P. Row 


sell, 
Travels in the Central Parts of South | Froude’s History of England. By Sir 
istory of the Newspaper Press. By 
By the Author of Alexander Andrews. 


The Old “ King’s Arms.” 
A Swedish Voyage round the World, ilgri BR 
Translated by Mrs, Bushby. Pilgrimages to the French Palaces, By 


Florentia. 
The Cyrenaica, Lewis on the Early Roman History. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 

By and Potystanx. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 

Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
No. 2, ie The Right Hon. T. B. "MACAULAY. 


No. 3, pat ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
On August Ist :— 
No. 4, J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P., &e, 


and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip 86, Fleet-street ; 
And all Book and Print-sellers. 


IGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, in the 
Autumn of 1855. By Sir Jonn Forses, Author of “A Physician’s Holiday,” &c. 
Post 8vo, with Map and View, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Sura, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


VHE TREATMENT OF THE — without Mechanical 
Restraints. By Jonn Conotty, M.D. Dem 
London: Smitn, Evper, and = “Cornhill. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HETORICAL AND LITERARY DISSERTATIONS AND 
ADDRESSES. By Henry Lorp Brovonam, F.R.S., forming Vol. VII. of the 
complete Edition of his Lordship’s Works. 
London and Glasgow: Rrcwarp and Co, 


VUE BLOCKADE OF KARS; including OUR CAPLIVITY IN 
RUSSIA. From Letters and Diaries of General Sir Wiutam Fenwick 
Witirams, Major and Captain THomrson. By Colonel Atwett Lake, 
C.B., is published this Day, in Post 8vo, with Portraits of General Williams and Colunel 
Lake, price 10s, 6d. 
London: Rrcnarp Bentrey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW bate BY CHARLES READE. 
Tuesday next, in 3 vols, 


ie IS NEVER TOO Tat E TO MEND. A Novel, by CHARLES 
Reavg, Author of “Christie Johnstone,” and “ Peg Woffington.’ 
London: Ricnarp New Burlington- “street, 
CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 


The Following are Now Ready. 
R. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Based on the Works of Force.irni and Freunp. 8vo, 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 


. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY al GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTI- 
a a Abridged from the above Work, Woodcuts, Third Edition. 
‘rown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


v. 
Rk. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
Vs. ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Woodeuts, 3 vols. 8vo. 


vi. 
R. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. Woodcuts, (To be completed in 2 vols.) Vol. I, 8vo. 36s. 


Vil. 


R. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled 
from the larger Works, 3rd Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the above Work, Woodcuts, 3rd Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


R. WM. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE; from the 
Eartirst Tres to the Roman Conquest, with the History of 
and Arr. Woodcuts, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


x 
IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes. By Dr, Wa. SarrH, Maps, 
8 vols, 8vo 7s, 6d, each. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
1 HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY ADDED T0 THIS 
LIBRARY, WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER. 
Macaulay's England, Vols. 3 and 4. 
Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
Froude’s History of England. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Dupuis’s Holy Places of Palestine. 
The Quadroon. By Capt. Mayne Rep. 
Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough. 
Montalembert's Future of England. 
Ferguson's Travels in America. 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. 
Taylor’s Adventures in the Crimea. 
The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. 
St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. 
Essays. By Davi Masson. 
Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran. 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey in Persia. 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America. 
Salad for the Social. 
Fergusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture. 
The Lover's Seat. By Kenetm Dicsy. 
_ Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 
White’s Walk through Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Hertha. By Freprixa Bremer. 
Forbes’s Sight Seeing in Germany. 
Diana Wynyard. Evelyn Marston. 
The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Africa. 
Hamley’s Story of the Campaign. 
De Cressy.——Compensation. 
Andersson’s Visit to Lake Ngami. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 
The Newcomes.——Rachel Gray. 
Table Talk. By Samuex Rogers. 
Bunbury's Travels in Northern Europe. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
Thomas Raikes’s Journal. 
The Englishwoman in Persia. 
Wills’s Travels in the High Alps. 
Alexander's Life of Wardlaw. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Weld’s: Travels in Brittany. 
Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 
Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs; and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal N nf Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies _—_ on Liberal T 
A List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and “and offered at 
greatly reduced Prices for Cash, may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Louacn: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savitt and James Attox Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Fublished 
Jone Witttam Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 
July 26, 1856. 
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